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Installment Trade 
Maintains Level 
Of Normal Times 





Department of Commerce 
Says That Form of Retail} 
Credit Has Proved Sound | 
During Depression | 


Reduction in Losses 
Is Shown in Survey 


Intelligent Policies and Better | 
Judgment in Encouraging | 
Sales Are Said to Be Re- | 
sponsible for Stability 





Information received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through its various 
sources indicates that installment buying 
is maintaining its levels despite the two- 
year-old-depression, and that delinquen- | 
cies among installment buyers are no 
greater than under satisfactory economic 
conditions, it was stated orally June 4 at 
the Department. 

While the figures that have been gath-| 
ered are yet incomplete and fail to reflect 
the total volume of siness done uopn 
an installment basis, it was asserted that | 
installment trade appears to have held 
its proportionate ratio to the whole volume 
of business. 

Installment sales in 1930 appear to have 
accounted for about 12 per cent of the re- 
tail merchandising, or about the same per-| 
centage as in 1929, while the trade reports 
thus far in 1931 show that if the rate is 
maintained 1931 will vary from those fig- 
ures by only a small margin. | 

Losses Being Reduced 

Additional information: was made avail- 

able as follows: 


The Department’s annual retail credit 
survey last year, covering 24,000 
outlets in 27 lines of retail trade, showed 
that the credit business aggregated about 
$20,000,000,000 for the country. Credit 
losses were reported at about $200,000,000. 

Of this sum, it was developed, about 1.2 
per cent of each store’s business on the 
average was added to the profit and loss 
account from installment delinquencies. 

But the Department’s research together 
with information from trade sources con- 
tinually reaching it indicates that proper 
credit control is slowly reducing the losses 
both on open accounts and those on an 
installment basis. 

There will always be some retailers 
whose credit management leaves them 


open to heavier than normal losses on | 
installment contracts, yet the vast ma-| 


jority of them are now employing intelli- 
gent policies and sound judgment in en- 
couraging sales on deferred or installment 
bases. 

Severc Test Seen 


There had been considerable conjecture ; 


as to how installment buying would with- 
stand a serious economic depression, and 
the unsatisfactory conditions that have 
obtained since 1929 are regarded as hav- 
ing provided a severe test. The fact that 
the early information for the year, 1931, 
shows no grave declines either in install- 
ment buying or in collections under the 
deferred payment contracts gives some evi- 
dence of the soundness of that form of 
retail credit. © 


It is not doubted that a more compre- | 


hensive analysis of the installment selling 
principle can be made after the country 
has returned to a normally prosperous 
condition. Facts then will be evident that 
are not now discernible in the credit 
structure, yet it appears from the super- 
ficial appearance that can be had from 


mame Siepe Shes Che prtnciote has weathered | referential rates, that Great Britain would | 


an economic storm and has thus estab- 
lished itself permanently in this country’s 
economic structure. 


Two Schools of Thought 


This becomes important when it is re- 
called that a decade ago, there were two 
schools of thought on the question of in- 
stallment business. One of them main- 
tained that it could be depended upon to 
find its proper base in the economic struc- 
ture and that it was here to stay. The 
other group contended installment selling 
was unsound from the retailers’ stand- 
point and equally dangerous for the buy- 
ing public, or that part of it which re- 
sorted to “buying on time” and thus 
pledging its future earnings. 

There is every likelihood that the analy- 
sis that may be mace properly after busi- 
4.) 
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Navy to Use Airship 
In Testing Fuel Gas 
Largest Craft of Nonrigid Type 

To Be Available in 1932 


The world’s largest nonrigid airship, 
designed for use in a campaign to perfect 


a fuel gas of the same density as air, re- | 


cently has been constructed for the Navy 
and probably will be’ assembled shortly 
after the start of the fiscal year 1932, ac- 
cording to information made available 
June 3 at the Department of the Navy. 

While laboratory tests of an uniden- 
tified fuel gas are being conducted, it has 
not been decided yet whether they airship 
will be assembled as a gasoline-burning 
or gas-burning craft, 
Additional information made available at 
the Department follows: 

Fuel gas, since it is of approximately 
the same density as air, will make possible 
the carrying of heavier loads than when 
gasoline is used, while the cruising range 
of airships also could be extended. The 
use of this fuel would require only slight 
modifications in the design of future air- 
ships. 

The new non-rigid, designated the “K- 
1,” will cost approximately $150,000, hav- 
ing been constructed by the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Company which built the enve- 
lope and the Philadelphia Naval Aircraft 
Factory, which constructed the car. The 
envelope will be of sufficient size to con- 
tain 320,000 cubic feet of lifting gas, 115,- 
000 cubic feet more than the present larg- 
est non-rigid owned by the Navy. 

Storage of fuel gas would be accom- 


plished by using special gas cells within | 


the envelope, insulated and protected by 
@ surrounding cell of non-inflammable 
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retail | 


it was explained. | 
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Air Lines’ Income _ | 


25 Million a Year 


Mileage of Transport Routes | 
_Nearly Four Times That of | 
Five Years Ago 


(COReaEaCrat. air transportation has 
become a business with a $25,000,- 
000 annual income during the past five 
years, according to a recent statistical 
survey by the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, made public 
June 4. 


Operations of scheduled services in | 
the United States have developed since 
1926 to such an extent that more than | 
100,000 miles are being flown daily, air 
mail contractors are receiving from the | 
Government $20,000,000 annually, the 
annual air mail volume is approximately | 
8,500,000 pounds, and about 15,000,000 | 
gallons of gasoline and oil are consumed | 
a@ year, the reports show. | 


A statistical study published in the 
June 1 issue of the Air Commerce Bul- 
letin discloses that there are now in | 
operation in domestic scheduled air 
transport service 600 planes worth $11,- 
489,450. Four years ago the number of 
planes was 128 and their value $1,838,- 
462. Additional information made avail- 
able by the Branch follows: | 


Air transport services have increased 
nearly seven times with the total do- 
mestic route mileage now being 29,800 | 
miles while five years ago it was about | 
8,250 miles. Mail mileage continues to | 
be the largest of the three types of | 


| 
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Hope of Improvement 
In Business Situatio 
Is Slight in Britain 


‘New Canadian Tariff Rat 
| Not Expected to Give Im- 
| petus to Trade, Says Com- 
| merce Department 


| 


| Conditions in Great Britain continue un- 


satisfactory and there is little expectation 
that its trade will receive any impetus 
| from the new Canadian tariff levies which 
raised all general rates but did not disturb 
| the British preferential rates particularly, 
|} according to oral statements, June 4, at 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Department has received compre- 
jhensive cables from Donald Renshaw, 
Commercial Attache in London, and other 
| American consular officers. 


Various Industries Suffer 
These messages, it was stated, told of 
particularly bad conditions in Great Brit- 
lain in the steel industry and in the wool, 


| chemical and pottery trades, and gave no| 


{basis for hope that an immediate revival 
|may be expected. 

| The following additional 
| was supplied: 

British economic conditions have not 
i been encouraging at any time since the 


| world depression developed to its fullest 


information 


;measure, and there have been no signs} 


| of underlying improvement such as have 
been noted in the United States. 


Indefinite Recession Seen 


The whole volume of business has been 
at a low level and many leaders have taken 
| the position that the depression will con- 
| tinue until it wears itself out through the 
process of depleted stocks. 


| Some hope was held upon receipt of 
word that the Prime Minister of Canada, 
|Richard B. Bennett, had proposed new 
| tariff levies against Canadian 
|}from countries not sharing the British 


benefit by the rate revision. 


i Little Benefit Expected 


| A day’s examination of those schedules 
which went into operation provisionally on 
June 2 did not prove encouraging to most 
lines. 


Some business lines were represented as 
feeling that they would increase their trade 
with Canada as a result, but for the most 
part the feeling is that the new Canadian 
| rates will have only a small effect. 

The British economic position in May 
| has been stationary in all important es- 
| sentials, with no indication of an early 


| change in any direction. Selling pressure | 


on the stock market ceased last week but 
little recovery has been made. Retail 
trade is unbalanced showing the greatest 
activity in nonessentials. There has been 
no expansion in the number of bank- 
|ruptcies reported but slow payments by 
| retailers are causing some credit restric- 
tion. Coincident with the growth of in- 
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SEAMEN ARE TAUGHT TO OBSERVE 
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imports | 


United 
Corporation 





The ‘Speakeasy’ 
A Local Problem | 
Mr. Woodcock. 


Should Be Handled as Such | 


Although Bureau of Pro- 
hibition Does What It! 
Can, Direetor Asserts 





Enforcement Gains 


Reported for West 


Agents Better Trained, Also 
More Efficient, He Says on 
Return From Inspection 
Which Included Hawaii 


The “speakeasy” problem in prohibition 
enforcement should be handled by the 
local authorities and not left to the Fed- | 
eral Government, Amos W. W. Woodcock, 
Director of the Bureau of Prohibition, De- 
partment of Justice, declared orally June 
4 upon his return from an inspection in| 
the West and in Hawaii. | 

“The speakeasy problem should be cared 
for by local authorities,” said the Director. | 
“We do not neglect it, and if the States 
and local officials do not take care of this | 





|phase of enforcement, we do what we| 
}can.” | 

The Federal Government, however, Col. | 
Woodcock said, cannot direct its main of-| 
| fensive against the speakeasy type of vio-| 


lation. He asserted that the prohibition 
| force was being trained to attack the “big 
| violator,” and to let the smaller ones be 
| taken care of by local authorities. 

| The Prohibition Director declared that 
|the first step in prohibition enforcement 
is to drive the violators behind closed 


es | doors. Speakeasies, he asserted, should be | 


| eliminated by local authorities under their 
police powers and not left to the Federal 
Government. 
Progress Is Reported 
Encouraging progress is being made 


| throughout the West in prohibition en-| 


| forcement, Col. Woodcock said. Agents are 


better trained and more efficient in opera- | 


tion than a year ago. 


As to the sentiment prevalent in the| 
various sections of the country on prohibi- | 


tion enforcement, the Director declared 
this was a subject not raised in his con- 
| ferences with agents. “I don’t want them 
to think in terms of politics,” he declared. 
“That gives them the wrong slant. We 
are thinking on the track of training 
agents to be better investigators and di- 
recting them against the commercial vio- 
| lators. 


“IT am telling the friends of prohibition 


that theirs is a field of education of the) 


private violators.” 


Referring to conditions in the West, Col. 
Woodcock said that the efforts of the 
| prohibition forces had driven liquor sell- 

ing “behind closed doors” at Reno, Nev. 
| According to press dispatches, he pointed 
| out, local enforcement in Reno has broken 
|down. He declared that it requires con- 
| siderable manipulation to get into a “Reno 
speakeasy.” 


Nevada Has Only 60,000 
Pointing out that the population of 


Nevada is only about 60,000, the Director | 


declared that there is a vast amount of 


territory to be covered in prohibition en- | 


forcement. He said he knew of only one 
sheriff in the State who was cooperating 
with the Federal prohibition forces. 


“It is not an easy problem,” he declared. 


“We are doing the best we can with the | 


force we have in Nevada. However, the 
rupted for a State of but 60,000 inhabi- 
tants.” 
| Colonel Woodcock declared that he 
planned to leave Washington in about 
| two weeks for New Orleans, and from that 
point to make an inspection trip through 
| the South. 

He said he found no large violations of 
the national prohibition laws in Honolulu. 

Agents Being Instructed 


Next month, the Director brought out, 


the 24 instructors who have been training | 


agents in the various districts for nearly 
a year will gather in Washington for a 
“refresher” course. F. M. Gregg, an edu- 
cator from Omaha, will lecture on methods 
of teaching. Following the course, the 
agents will return to their districts and 


conduct training schools for the 350 agents | 


to be added to the Federal forces after 
the beginning of the new fiscal year on 
July 1. 


Whether the prohibition force will be | 
expanded next year is a matter which has 


not yet been worked out, the Director as- 
serted. Developments during the months 
with the existing organization, first must 
be taken into consideration, he said. 


AND REPORT CHANGES IN WEATHER 


MPROVED efficiency in marine 

weather service is the purpose of a 
program just instituted by the United 
States Weather Bureau, W. F. McDon- 
ald, newly appointed chief of the Marine 
Division, stated orally June 4. 

The personnel of ships touching at 
New York City are being instructed in 
weather observation and reporting, and 

more ships are being added to the list of 

those providing radio reports of weathe? 
| conditions at sea, Mr. McDonald said. 
| This improved service is expected to be 
| of greater value not only to shipping 
but also to inland weather forecasting. 


Further information given orally by 
Mr. McDonald follows: 
It is hoped that the Bureau may 


some day be enabled to study the effects 
of conditions at sea on cargoes, which 
should result in large savings through 
reduction of damage to goods on ships. 
No funds are available to the Bureau 
for such studies at present, although 


on occasion the Bureau has been able to 
give valuable advice to shippers on con- 
ditions which would have had serious 
| effect on cargoes. 

An instance of the helpfulness of in- 
formation on sea conditions is the case 
of a shipper who transported asphalt 


| 


Marine Service Improved as More Ships Supply Radio 
Information, Federal Bureau Declares 


from Trindad to Great Britain. It was 
necessary to keep the cargo at a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees by using boiler 
steam. The route lay past Newport 
News, Va. The Weather Bureau pro- 
vided the shipper with information on 
air and water temperature on which was 
based the decision whether the direct 
route from the Virginia capes to Liver- 
pool or the longer southerly route should 
be taken, the more economical course 
from the standpoint of steam heat re- 
quirements being selected. 

It is well known that cans of food 
may be rusted easily by condensation of 
water on the cans in ships’ holds, and 
the salability of the goods reduced ma- 
terially. It is desirable that some ship- 
ments of vegetable oils be kept at a 
temperature above the congealing point, 
so that the oils can be unloaded easily. 
Other types of cargo are affected by 
ocean conditions. 

Studies of the weather factors which 
affect cargoes should be very valuable 
in such cases. The Bureau having no 
appropriation for such research, has 
been unable to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation on conditions in ships’ holds and 








entire prohibition force can not be dis- | 
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Italian Immigrants Four-year Test 
Of Postal Seales 
To Be Undertaken 


Lead April Entries 


Three-fourths of the 3,470 
Aliens in Month . Were 
Women and Children 


thee number of immigrant aliens en- 
tering the United States for per- 
manent residence continued to decline in 
April, according to statistics made pub- 
lic, June 4, by the Department of Labor 
which showed admission April of 
3,470 newcomers, or less than one-sixth 
of the number admitted in the corre- 
sponding month of 1930. 

The Department's report showed'de- | 
portations to the number of 1,897 in | 
April, or 171 more than had been de- 
ported in March. 


Nearly two-thirds of those entering 
the United States for permanent resi- 


Inaccuracies 


New Rule Requires Scales 


Ghe Auited States Daily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
- - Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments - - 





Found ey 
cient to Warrant Inspec-| 
tion Program, National 
Conference Is Advised | 
Weighing Machine | 


Code Is Adopted 





dence came from Europe, the statement for 
said. Italians continued to lead the list This Purpose io Be as Ac-| 
numerically with 767. Germany was a | 
second with 249 while Great Britain curate and Sensitive as the | 
supplied 229. j ‘ - * | 
The Department's statement follows | Commercial Appliances | 

in full text: a eee 
Each of the 250,000 scales in use 


Immigrant aliens, or newcomers for | 
permanent residence, in the United 
States, to the number of 3,470 were ad- 
mitted during April, 1931, or less than 
one-sixth of the number admitted in the 
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Excess Competition 
Dangerous to Radio, 


Engineers Are Told 


‘Director of Naval Commu- 
nications Says ‘Middle 
| Ground’ Best for Public 


_ And Manufacturers 
| 

Cuicaco, ILt., June 4.—Too much com- 
petition in radio communication and in 
the manufacture of receiving sets consti- 
| tutes a “danger” to the best interests of 
the country, Capt. S. C. Hooper, Director 
of Naval Communications, declared June 4| 
| in an address before the Institute of Radio 
| Engineers Annual Convention here today. 

Declaring that “some middle ground is | 
desirable for best results,’ Capt. Hooper 


} remit the coin to an individual not heavy | 


throughout the United States postal sys- | 
tem will be subjected to rigid inspection | 
in a four-year program to be undertaken 
soon by the Post Office Department, the | 
National Conference on Weights and 
Measures, meeting at the Bureau of 
Standards, was told June 4 by R. S. Regar, | 
Administrative Assistant to the Postmas- 
ter General. | 


The conference on the same day 
adopted a code requiring scales used for | 
weighing persons to be as accurate and | 
sensitive as commercial scales. | 

Provision was made for the return of 
coins by certain scales which did not ful- 
fill their contracts to record a person's | 
weight. 

Thus a scale not weighing persons of | 
less than 30 pounds, for example, would 
enough to be weighed. | 

Likewise, according to the code “ticket” | 
person weighing would return coins or | 
prevent their being deposited in case the | 
machines were out of tickets. 

Other Requirements 

The code provides also, that a person 
weigher shall have a capacity of not 
less than 250 pounds and shall be grad- 
uated in units not larger than a pound. 

According to the code, which defines 
the various types of person weighers, 
these scales should show zero conditions | 
to users at all times, as this is conducive | 
to accuracy. 





said that “cut throat competition” for 


and, in 
In this country, he 


cation companies, 
public pays the bill. 


best interests in having too much com- 
petition.” 

On the other hand he asserted that to 
set aside the natural law of competition 
is “removal of the guarantee of public 
protection, and research may suffer.” 


Overproduction Cited 


“The same applies to production of radio 
sets,” the official told his audience. “The 
present depression in radio manufacturing 
has resulted, to a large extent from over- 
production.” The address follows in full 
text: 

The great human desire is for uplift to 
equality—equality in worship, political 
rights, home life, comforts, travel, news, 
entertainment, and health. Thousands of 
years were spent in the efforts of humanity 
for political and religious equality, and 
| during the past century has come the liv- 
ing wage, and the possibility for all to 
enjoy their own homes. 

Sees Engineer as Leader 


The present age is one in which indi- 
viduals are striving for a semblance of 
equal luxury and entertainment, and in 
the accomplishment of this, the engineer 
becomes the great leader, for it is the 
| engineer who conceives of improvements, 
and makes inventions which bring about 
electrical, mechanical, sound and other de- 
vices cheap enough for even the poor to 
make use of electric lights, good litera- 
ture, current newspapers, telephones, mov- 
ing pictures, automobiles, and by means 
of such inventions even the poor can hear 


hear the addresses and sermons of 
terest. 


This is the day in which the engineer 


in- 


Practical Application of Radio 


It is only a very small number of indi- 
viduals from the world’s total who con- 
tribute anything in conception and fulfili- 
ment of the advancement’ of science, in- 
vention, and applications to improve hu- 
man comfort and happiness. Foremost 
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2.) 
Housing Corporation 
Selling War Realty 


|20 Millions Spent for Property 
Remains Unliquidated 
Only about $20,000,000 of the original 


| $10,000,000 invested in real estate by the 
| United States Housing Corporation re- 


of Labor, W. N. Doak, stated orally June 4. 
The work of the Corporation is now car- 


ried on under the supervision of the De-| 


partment of Labor, Mr. Doak explained, 
since the Corporation's affairs are being 
liquidated. 

The Department is seeking to sell as 
rapidly as possible the housing quarteis 
;constructed during the war emergency, 
the Secretary said, but such real estate 
moves slowly in any market. 

The Secretary at the same time made 
}public a statement announcing changes 
|in the officers of the Corporation. 
statement follows in full text: 

Secretary. of Labor Doak announced 
today that a meeting was held at the De- 


partment late yesterday of the directors! 


of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion, which was instituted by Congress in 
1917 with an appropriation of $100,000,000 
The duties of the Corporation were to 
provide quarters largely for the increased 
number of industrial workers brought in 
by the war. The Government hotels on 
the Plaza were a part of the buildings 
erected by this Corporation. Other hous- 
ing facilities were provided in many other 
parts of the country—not hotels, but 
houses, or generally speaking, quarters, 
Yesterday the resignation of Mrs. Lulah 
|'T. Andrews as president of the Corpora- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) | [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) | 


public utilities is fatal to the communi-| 
the end the} 


added, “there appea:s to be danger to our | 


the finest music, witness, through the mov- | 
jing picture, the scenes of the world, and} 


makes his great contribution to assist the | 
public in the struggle for equal happiness. | 


The | 


A section of the code would require 
ticket person weighers to be as accurate 
as the more common, automatic indicating | 
scales. Person weighers shalf be main- 
tained in level, the code says. 

Asked to Arrange Code 

8. FP. Holbrook, of the Bureau of Stand- 
;ads and conference secretary, who pre- 
| sented the code as drawn up by a com- 
mittee on specifications and tolerances, 


weighing scales first came before the con- 


year the committee was asked to arrange | 
the code. 

Both scale manufacturers and weights | 
and measures Officials favored establishing 





Massachusetts Court Finds Pro- | 


|The Bureau 


| pointed out that the subject of person | 


ference at its 1929 meeting, and that last | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Labor Contract Bill 


Held to Be Invalid | 











posal Contrary to the 
Public Policy | 


Boston, Mass., June 4. | 


The bill (H. Doc. 976), proposing that | 
so-called “yellow-dog” employment con- 
tracts be declared to contravene the | 
public policy of the Commonwealth and 
that relief thereon in the courts be 
denied would be unconstitutional if en- | 
acted into law, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State General Court 
has been advised in an opinion just 
handed down by the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court. | 

The proposed act, according to the | 
advisory opinion of the court, would 
declare that “every contract between 
any present or prospective employe and 
present or prospective employer or | 
other whereby either party under- 
takes to join or not to join, or to re- 
main or not to remain a member of, 
any labor organization or employer or- 
ganization or to withdraw from any 
employment relation in the event that 
he joins or remains a member of such | 
organization is contrary to public policy 
and shall not be the basis for relief in 
the courts.” The bill also seeks to de- 
prive courts to issue any injunction 
touching such contracts. 

Citing cases, the opinion states that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held similar Federal and State stat- 
utes are violative of the provisions of 
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Trends to Be Studied | 


PRICE 5 CENTS Cosy 


Treasury’s Offer 
Of Bonds Heavily 
Oversubscribed 


Bids for $800,000,000 Is- 
sue Total Six Billions 
When Books Are Closed, 
Mr. Mellon Announces 


Attributed to Easy 
Money Conditions 





|Believed to Establish Record; 


Larger Allocation Unlikely, 
Despite Great Demand, Says 
Department’s Statement 


The Treasury’s offering of $800,000,000 
in 3's per cent bonds, constituting its 
fiscal year-end financing, has been over- 
subscribed more than seven-fold, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
announced in a statement June 4. 

More than $6,000,000,000 in bids. had 
| been received when the books were closed 
|at the close of business on June 4, the 
| Statement brought out, surpassing even 
the estimates of Treasury officials. It has 
been brought out that a heavy oversub- 
| Scription was anticipated because of easy 
| money conditions, and in view of the fact 
that the Treasury's last bond issue, in 
March, had been oversubscribed more 
than four times. 


In his. statement, Secretary Mellon an- 
nounced the closing of the books on the 
| bond issue, which will be dated June 15, 
Subscriptions received by the Federal 
reserve banks and the Treasury through 





In South Appalachian 





Federal and State Agencies 


Of Far-reaching Changes 
In Life of Section 


An economic and social survey of the 
southern Appalachian region, which is un- 
dergoing rapid and far-reaching changes 
with the development of industries and 
construction of highways, will be started 
this Summer by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Department stated June 4. 
of Agricultural Economics, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Forest Serv- 
ice, Office of Education of the Department 
of the Interior, and State experiment sta- 
tions will cooperate in the study, the De- 


full text: 
Some Land Submarginal 
“An economic and social survey of the 
southern Appalachian’ region, recom- 
mended by numerous public and private 
educational institutions, will be started this 





such a code, he said. 

The committee, he said, recommended 
the code for tentative adoption only, sug- 
gesting that it be tabled for a year for 
consideration in the interim. 

Makers could have an opportunity to 
make protests, while officials could deter- 
|}mine whether changes were advisable, it 
| was explained. The conference took no 
action on this recommendation, however. 

Program Planned 

A four-year program for inspection, re- 
pair and replacement of the 250,000 postal 
scales in the country is planned by the 
Post Office Department, the 
was informed by R. S. Regar, Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Although scales are the most important 
item of supply and equipment in the en- 
tire postal service, a survey last year 
disclosed that scales were sufficiently in- 
accurate to call for immediate corrective 
measures “to protect the revenues of the 
Government and the interests of the pub- 
lic,” Mr. Regar said. 

A Division of Scales was formed in the 
Department in February, and the Depart- 
ment proposes to appoint 50 field work- 
ers who will visit chiefly the principal 
cities of the country and put scale equip- 
ment in accurate condition. ‘This force 
will be given a course of instruction by 
F. S. Holbrook of the Bureau of Standards 
before it begins operations, Mr. Regar said. 

The Conference considered in detail 
items to be grouped under a subheading, 
oe of its code on specifications. 
The new subheading was approved by the 
Conference June 3. Under it would come 
material consisting mostly of instructions 
|} to users of apparatus. 
| The Conference amended one specifica- 
| tion transferred to the regulations sec- 
tion, so that it now requires in any instal- 
jlation of a meter-type, liquid-measuring 
device “an effective automatic air-release 
unit as close as practicable to the meas- 
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_GOVERNMENT-DESIGNED GARMENTS 
ATTRACT WORLD-WIDE INTEREST 


| mains to be disposed of, the Secretary | 


Other Countries Seek Patte 


(pRIGINALLY designed as a part of 
| the cotton utilization program of 
| the Department of Agriculture, the pop- 
ularity of garment désigns developed by 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department has become international in 
scope, with requests for exhibits coming 
from all parts of the world, Ruth 
O’Brien, chief of the Division of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, stated orally June 4. 
Additional information made available 
follows: 

So great has become the demand for 
information about these designs of 
children’s clothing that the Bureau is 
unable to fill all requests for exhibits. 
Attractive in appearance, these suits 
and dresses are not only inexpensive and 
easy to make, but are themselves hy- 
genic and appropriate for the behavior 
characteristics of children. 

Already the designs have been exhib- 
ited by the Bureau in 34 States and 
Holland. A request has been received 
from Jerusalem for an exhibit, while 
| another has come from South Africa. 
The exhibits prepared by the Bureau, 


| 


oe 


conference | 


Department of Agriculture and director 
of the survey, announced in an address 
| before the National Forestry Association 


}at Asheville, N. C. The Bureau of Agri- | 


| cultural Economics will cooperate with the 


| Bureau of Home Economics and Forest | 


| Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
ithe Office of Education of the Interior 
' Department and several State experiment 
stations. 

“ ‘Preliminary surveys in the region have 
indicated,” Dr. Gray said, “that the land 
problem is inseparably connected with the 
human problem. Much of the land in 
crops in the southern highlands would be 
properly regarded as submarginal from the 
point of view of commercial and capitalis- 
tic farming, but this land has been occu- 
pied for generations by people who have 
developed a way of life to which, in many 
cases, they cling tenaciously, 

Need of Adjustment 


“‘In some parts of the region, good 
roads and the development of industries 
have given rise to some farm abandon- 
ment, but in the three areas we have 
studied in West Virginia and Kentucky 
there is as yet no outstanding tendency 
of that sort. Many suggestions for im- 
provement in the West Virginia area have 
to do with forest economy; the Kentucky 
region is mainly a problem of farming 
adjustment.’ 

“The study will include the preparation 
of a series of maps that will show the 
varied conditions of soil and topography 
in the different parts of the region. The 
region will be divided into characteristic 
type areas on the basis of physical char- 
acteristies, accessibility, extent and char- 
acter of farming, and the presence or 
absence of other kinds of industries. 

“Other data are expected to indicate con- 
ditions and tendencies with regard to land 
utilization, amount and composition of 
population, types of farming, forest in- 
dustries, other classes of industry, mar- 
ket and transport facilities, health condi- 
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rns Devised for Children in 


Cotton Utilization Campaign 


| set forth uniquely the advantages of 
the styles. Colleges, universities, normal 
schools, and educational institutions of 
all kinds in which home economics is 
taught is constantly seek the exhibit. 
Already the several exhibits have been 
booked as far ahead as March, 1932. 
Sixty-five requests were turned down 
because the Bureau cannot meet the 
demands, 


Various associations, medical and civic, 
place the exhbébits on display during 
their meetings and demonstrations. 

The garments are used to demonstrate 
to the college classes in home economics 
the sort of clothes which give the ut- 
most freedom to the active child and 
which encourage him to learn to dress 
himself. 

Some interesting departures from the 
usual styles of children’s clothes are 
apparent, Buttons which have always 
been a stumbling block in teaching 

| children to dress themselves, are fewer 
| in number than is customary. The gar- 





(Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


To Cooperate in Survey | 


partment said. The statement follows in | 


Summer, Dm L. C. Gray, economist of the} 


the mails up to 10 o’clock on June 4 also 
are being considered as having been re- 
ceived before the close of the subscrip- 
| tion books, and the figure of $6,000,000,- 
000 therefore probably will be increased, 

The statement was made public in full 
text as follows: 


“Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounced that subscriptions for the ofier- 
ing of 3's per cent Treasury bonds of 
1946-49 closed at the close of business last 
| night, Wednesday, June 3. Subscriptions 
| received by the Federal reserve banks and 
|the Treasury Department through the 
;mails up to 10 o'clock this morning will 
|be considered as having been received 
before the close of the subscription books. 

Exceed $6,000,000,000 

“Preliminary reports received from the 
Federal reserve banks show: that total sub- 
scriptions aggregate over .$6,000,000,000. 
Announcement of the actual amount of 
subscriptions and of the basis of allot- 
ment will be made within a few days, in 
all probability for publication Saturday 
| morning, June 6.” 
| The folowing additional 
was made available: 

Many banks subscribed heavily to the 
bond issue, making bids in excess of their 
actual requirements with the objective of 
obtaining allocations that they really de- 
sired. These bank subscriptions usually 
| are to mect the requirements of customers 
as well as on their own account. 

The oversubscription, it is believed by 
Treasury officials, will be the largest on 
|record. The intention has been to allo- 
|cate only the $800,000,000 offered, despite 
the great demand. Of the proceeds, some 
$330,000,000 will be alloted as exchange 
for $589,314,000 in 27, and 1% certificates 
which mature June 15. The remainder 

will be allotted for cash and together with 
proceeds of the income tax and foreign 
debt interest payments due June 15, will 
be employed in paying off the balance of 
the maturing security issues, and for the 
ordinary expens 5s of the Federal Govern- 
ment until the end of the fiscal year on 
June 30. 


information 





Another Issue Possible 
Treasury records show that the March 
bond issue, of $500,000,000 in 3%, per cent 
securities, brought. subscriptions of $2,- 
111,000,000. The Treasury actually allo- 
| cated $593,808,000 to bidders. No cash 
| subscriptions were allocated. 


Whether there will be ano‘er security 
issue before the close of the hscal year is 
yet a debatable matter, although the in- 
tention of the Department at the time of 
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Fossil Specimens 


| Of Horses Sought 


Smithsonian Scientists to Visit 
Montana and Idaho 


Two expeditions by Smithsonian scien- 
| tists into Montana and Idaho in quest 
| of fossil speciments of horses and contem- 
|porary animals living between 1,000,000 and 
5,000,000 years ago are expected to bring 
| to light important information and may 
disclose new facts on the evolution of the 
horse, Dr. J. W. Gidley announced orally 
at the National Museum June 4. Addi- 
tional information made available fol- 
lows: 

Dr. Charles W. Gilmore has left for a 
three-months field expedition into south- 
west Montana where he will dig into the 
| deposits for more fossils of the Pleistocene 
| period. He will conduct excavations es- 
| pecially pointing to the fossils of the 
| horse and contemporary animals antedat- 
| ing the rhinoceros and camel. It is hoped 
|} that skeletons of the so-called “dog-bear” 
| may be found. 
| Dr. Norman Boss will continue the work 
{started by Dr. Gidley in Idaho on the 
horse. The horse during this period, the 
jlater period of the Pleistocene era, is 
| somewhat like the horse of taday. It is 
|} hoped that more information on his evo- 
| lution may be obtained. Fossils are not 
{anticipated beyond 5,000,000 years, and 
it is expected that they will date roughly 
in deposits of 1,000,000 years ago. ; 

The region being explored by Dr. Gil- 
more is of particular geologic interest, 

It represents what was once the shore and 
bed of a great fresh water lake. Animals 
roamed about it millions of years ago, 
and perishing near the shore, were buried 
ultimately under layers of silt, and subject 
to the geologic phenomena which ulti-+ 
|; mately occurred in the region. : 

Last year Dr. Gilmore visited the Bear 
| Creek Coal Mine in southern Montana for 
|the purpose of obtaining some of the 
| mainmal remains occurring 4 Eagle Mine: 
|Large deposits of fossils occur 
|popon and valuable specimens then were 

‘ound, . 
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Ougit {LO WARN AUTOIST OF FAULTY LIGHTS| |Four-year Test | |am to commanner||Foreign Trade 
| i 
‘ Model C f | For Pacific F light p 1 Seal OF AIR FORCES h , 
odel Course of © eet | Of Postal Scales | _ Of Japan Shows 
‘ | S d |Col. Lindbergh Requests State | 
| Department to Aid in * IT B U d t k 
Yocation u | | nder n | te ec 
ona . y Arrangements | o0be ertake a ine 
| Cables to the Japanese and Chinese | * ; s 
_ City Pioneers Program GE) coremmmenta Yequening permiaden for |naccuracies Found Suffi-| | Wide Discrepancy in Trend 
. ‘ ; |Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and his wife ° x | 
Bs Industrial Education for > land in those countries on a trans- | cient to Warrant Inspec { Between Value and. Vol- 
Persons Planning to Go | pacific night were sent by the Depart: | tion Program, National ume of Commerce Is Re- 
‘ | Y . 
Into the Trades “tne Conference Is Advised - | | ported for 1930. 
. Castle stated that Col. Lindbergh eae | | omnncinneenemnemee 
Buffalo has set up a onan <6 nad ‘eae the Depattment's cobperntion | [Continued from Page 1.} | ‘Coming as it did, when Japan was mor ’ 
education which puts it in the fron he|in the transpacific flight, which he de-| uring element whenever there is a reason- dergoing drastic, economic, and financ 
among American cities now teaching the | --i¢q as nothing spectacular, but a flight | able probability that there will be any readjustments occasioned by the lifting of 
trades and industries, Maris M. Proffit,| 1) be made in easy stages. Additional | vaporization of the liquid for which the the gold embargo, the advent of the world 
senior specialist. in industrial education, | ‘,+ormation made available at the De- | | device is used under the highest tempera- business depression proved a severe blow 
declares in a study just published by the | | a tment follows: ture and lowest barometric pressure likely to the foreign trade of the country in 
Federal Office of Education. | Col. Lindbergh has not yet decided what | |to occur, or that there will be any intro- 1930, according to the Far Eastern Sec- 
The city, described as a pioneer in such) royte he will take, but he is flying pre- | duction of air into the system on the tion, Department of Commerce. ; 
training, has developed many contacts! symably from Alaska, via the Aleutian | |inlet side of the measuring element.” a Santee commodity arin, 
with its industries, Mr. Proffit states. Cit-| islands by easy stages to the mainland. In view of the fact that some liquid- pest en ces for be a es 
ing the courses in aviation as an example, The plane he will fly is the one Col. Lind- measuring devices can be operated in a at form e major portion of Japan’s 
he calls attention to the cooperation be-/|pergn has been using for some time, Mr. manner not intended by the maker, so as trade, was the largest single factor con- 
tween business firms and the educational | Castie stated. |to give short measure, a regulation was tributing to a drop of 32 per coms as com- 
administration. — Neither the exact route nor the itiner- | adopted which would curtail this practice. ne = rm Oe seme oa 
A statement summarizing the survey on!ary was outlined by Col. Lindbergh in| | Scales with new features were exhibited pan prope 
Buffalo industrial education follows in full| conferences at the Department, but it is | by representatives of three manufactur- 
text: 


junderstood that the transatlantic flier 


30 per cent in the value of imports, or a 
is contemplating an air tour of two or 


drop of 31 per centsin the total value of 
Industrial Center 


|ing companies, who described recent de- 
| velopments in their products. 


Buffalo has developed a program in in-| 
dustrial education that puts it in the front 
rank of those cities which have assumed 


three weeks in China and Japan and in- 
tends to leave within a month. While the 
projected tour does. not include stops in 


| The development of large capacity scales 
be discussed in an illustrated talk by 
| Chief Engineer A. Bonsfield, of the E. 





foreign trade. 


ever, the contraction in total trade was 
not more than 12 per cent. 


On a quantity basis, how- 








CAPTAIN J. H. TOWERS, U.S. N. } Declines in Value 
i & T. Fairbanks Co. Duties as chief of staff, staff of the| Japan’s foreign trade has been showing 
roviding on a large| Soviet Russia, Col. Lindbergh will make | ; : 

 capeeerend ai gious annener training | private arrangements to land in this terri- Scales Demonstrated nay or go yg hy —— oo caus ae ee oe all. on deat ken 
ployment of that. 1 Pee body of 2 gpm en SN | Scales for weighing persons were also| appointed, will be assumed by Captain | exports totaling 2,305,590,000 yen and im- 
eee a. wk lates heey © i Phe ° e Rays from faulty automobile headlights which blind oncoming drivers | demonstrated and described by representa-| Towers some time this month. Captain| ports 2,572,658,000 yen. (Yen equals ap- 
going into the trades — a “: Phe M d t Ai ort would be reflected back to the eyes of the operator of the vehicle bearing _| tives of three manufacturing concerns. The | Towers was one of the first of three naval | proximately 50 cents.) In the period from 
on ot one ¥ = m oar — United 1awes rp Ss the glaring illumination by a device which has just been patented in the | sealer’s responsibility relative to ona officers assigned to aviation duty, qualify- | 1925 to 1929 trade values were affected by is 
ae Ee we tg ay A oon 4 | Patent Office. This device, a reflector to be carried near the windshield | scales was discussed 7% be apt Wil-| ing as aviator in August, 1911. the fluctuations in yen exchange and the 
that of all ‘persons 10 years of age and| Will Be Ins ected of a car, might be placed in several positions, as shown by the drawing | /!@ms, deputy sealer of weights and meas- 
over gainfully employed, 30.8 per cent were P 


Captain Towers was born in Rome, Ga., 
filed in the Patent O: Jan. 30, 1885, and was appointed to the 
Naval Academy in 1902. In 1910, Captain 
Towers applied for aviation and was or- 
dered to Hammondsport, N. Y., for flight 
instruction under Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss. In 
August, 1911, he qualified as an aviator 
under the regulations of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale. 


Captain Towers made a flight of six 
hours, 10 minutes in a Curtiss seaplane, 
in October, 1912, and established a world’s 
record for endurance in a seaplane and an 
American record for endurance in any 
type of plane. 

During the Mexican disturbance in 1914, 
he was in command of the aviation unit 
established on shore at Vera Cruz. In 
June, 1914, at his own request, Captain 
Towers was detailed to temporary duty at 
Hammondsport in connection with a pro- 
posed trans-Atlantic flight. On the out- 
break of the war the project was 
abandoned. 

He was ordered to duty as an aviation 
observer in Europe and. attached to the 
American Embassy in London where he re- 
mained for more than two years. In the 
Autumn of 1916, he was ordered to Wash- 
ington and assigned to duty in Operations 
in charge of Naval aviation under that 
office. He was further ordered as super- 
visor of the Naval Aviation Flying Corps 
which was then being organized. 

Upon the establishment of the Division 
of Aviation, in the Office of Naval Opera- 


| ures of Trumbull County, Ohio. 


Some of their new equipment for test- 
ing large-capacity scales were called to the 
attention of the conference in illustrated 
talks by I. L. Miller,- Indiana Commis- 
sioner of Weights and Measures, Francis 
Meredith, Massachusetts Director of 
Standards, and W. A. Payne, sealer of 
weights and measures for Monroe County, 
Mm. Xs 


gradual decline in commodity prices. fol- 
lowing increased production and declining 
consumption due to unsatisfactory busi- 
ness conditions in the domestic as well as 
certain important foreign markets. 

By 1930 the disturbing exchange feature 
was eliminated largely by removal of the 
old embargo, but this favorable trade 
actor was more than offset by the cul- 
minative effects of the precipitous fall in 
commodity prices, depression in world 
markets, and the retrenchment in Japan 
incident to the lifting of the ban on gold 
exports. 


ce by the patentee. 
the manufacturing and mechanical in- | 


e 

dustries. _ For Federal Rating 

For Buffalo the percentage was 45.8, and or € era atin 
it is estimated that at the present time 
this ratio is even higher. The next largest 

rcentage for any occupational group in 

uffalo was 13.1 for “clerical occupations,” 
while 13 per cent were engaged in “trade.” 
Vocational-industrial education in Buffalo 
was built and is maintained upon the 
sound principle of furnishing specific types 
of training that will function in a definite 
way for employment purposes. The gen- 
eral estimate of persons who have ob- 
served the Buffalo program and who are 
qualified to express an opinion as to its 
character is to the effect that the voca- 
tional-industrial program of this city com- 
pares favorably with the best to be found 
in any cities of similar size. 


Four Schools Established 


To meet the needs for training which 
it is practicable and feasible to provide 
at public expense, Buffalo has established 
four vocational high schools in accordance 
with State regulations. Each of these 
schools specializes in training for certain 
types, representing the dominant indus- 
tries of the city. Admission requirements 
to the day schools include graduation from 


Patent Granted on Device to Reflect 
Faulty Lights Back Into. Driver’s Eyes 


Aeronautics Branch to In- 
spect Fields in 12 States, | 
Where 32 Millions Has) 


Been Invested 





Serves as Automatic Warning That Lamps Are Not Prop-| 
erly Focussed, Patentee Explains 
——— iii... # 


The apparatus Michigan uses to deter- 
mine wheel-load weights of trucks trav- 
eling on State highways was discussed in 
detail in another illustrated talk by L. ?. 
Strong, chief of the State Division of 
Weights and Measures. Permanently in- 
stalled platform scales, set on separate 
runways along the highways are used, he 
said. Theoretical obstacles having been 
overcome, a single unit was installed last 
June, and tests showed satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Value of Trade 


Exports for 1930 declined to a value of 
1,469,852,000 yen, as compared with 2,- 
148,619,000 yen in 1929, while imports were 
reduced to 1,546,051,000 yen from 2,216,- 
240,000 yen in the previous year. 

Changes in the unit price of gommodi- 
ties and fluctuations in yen exchange have 
caused a wide discrepancy between the 
tremd in value and volume of Japan’s 
trade. The heavy rise in commodity 
prices after the World War caused the 
value of Japan’s trade to reach figures . 
totally out of proportion to the quantity 
of goods handled. Similarly, the decline 
in commodity prices in 1920 was largely 
responsible for the value of trade drop- 
ping to the 1921 level, although there was 
actually a large increase in volume over 


that year.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Airports in 12 midwest States where 
$32,000,000 has been invested, willabe in- 
spected by a specialist of the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, ac- 
cording to an announcement June 4 by 
Col. Harry H. Blee, the Director of Aero- 
nautic Development. 


The inspection will be made, he ex- 
plained, to see if the fields may be given 
Department of Commercegratings. The 
announcement follows in full text: 


To Examine Airports 


Many airports nearing completion of 
construction programs which should en- 
able them to qualify for Department of 
Commerce ratings, will be examined by an 
airport specialist of the Aeronautics 
the grammar grades. This is a wise pro-| Branch, who left Washington early in 
vision as it is an important factor in| June for a tour that will include Michigan, 
limiting enrollments to those who can be} Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
expected to profit by training in skilled| South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, 
and technical lines of work. Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 


Rays from automobile headlights caus- 
ing discomfort to drivers of oncoming ve- 
hicles would be reflected into the eyes of 
driver of the car bearing the faulty illumi- 
nation by a device just patented in the 
Patent Office. 

“This invention overcomes: the difficul- 
ties heretofore experienced by directing 
back into the eyes of the driver the light 
rays from his headlights, thus stimulating, 
if not compelling, him to remedy the 
source of the annoyance,” it is stated by 
the patentee, Wilbur F. Brown, of Toledo, 
Ohio, in specifications filed with the Pat- 
ent Office. 


Motorist Thus Cautioned 
“In one respect,” it is declared in the 
specifications,” the invention is of value in 


cautioning a motorist that one or both 
lights are improperly focussed or exceeding | 


‘the warning is of such nature as to com- 
pel action, because of the fact that the 
same discomfiture and annoyance is im- 
parted to him.” 


The reflectors utilized to send the high 
rays toward the position of their source 
may be mounted in several places on the 
front of a car, it is stated, such as the 
cowl, posts on either side of the wind- 
shield, above the windshield visor, or be- 
tween the laminations of a windshield of 
the nonshattering type. 


Tend to Enhance Appearance 

“The reflectors are positioned at the 
proper angle for the purpose and, mani- 
festly, do not detract from the aesthetic 
appearance of the vehicle, but, on the con- 
trary, tend to enhance its appearance,” 
the patentee states. 

The refiecting surface may be formed 





Five Stations in Michigan 

Michigan now has five weighing stations 
at strategic points and other installations 
are contemplated soon, according to Mr. 
Strong. 

A discussion of gauges and gauging was 
given by I. H. Fullmer of the Bureau of 
Standards. He described various types of 
gauges, and exhibited some of them. 

Mr. Miller described a truck used in 
Indiana which can carry 10 500-pound 
weight units, and 20 50-pound units for 
testing scales of large capacity. 

Mr. Meredith discussed a truck being 





Buffalo is rendering a large service to 
persors employed in the trades and indus- 


The Department’s representative will be 


the legal height of rays, it being known 
that most States require that the. head- 


from any suitable material, such as metal 
or glass, it is stated. If the reflector be 


made for Massachusetts, which will carry 
16,000 pounds in 500-pound units. This 


tions, he was ordered to duty as assistant 
director of Naval Aviation and continued 


Smelter Production 


available for conferences with municipali- 
ties and civic organizations interested in 
the establishment of airports and desir- “In this way the motorist is automati- 
ing assistance in the selection of sites|cally warned that his lights are causing 
and information regarding requirements | discomfort to other vehicle drivers, and 
for the development of suitable airports. ee = = 
Just at this time, however, there is con- 

siderable interest in airport rating due 
to the fact that many existing airports 
are improving their facilities to an ex- 
tent that will make them eligible for De- 
partment of Commerce ratings. 

In many cases, cities and corporations 
operating airports have preferred to wait 
until they could qualify in the highest 
classification before applying for ratings. 
To this end, they have been improving 
their facilities so as to render better serv- 
ice to their customers, and at the same 
time to meet the requirements for A-1-A 
ratings. 

oe — have been pom with 
proper drainage, new turf has been pre-| satisfactory progress is being made in 
pared for all over landing areas, hard-| tne negotiations, which it is expected will 
surfaced runways have been installed, | he another forward step in the conserva- 
hangars and other buildings have been) tion policy of the Department. 
erected, and improvements have been On Jan. 31 the Secretary approved the 
made in aeronautic lighting, including agreement for unit operation of north 
flood lights for night landing, airport dome after nearly two years of confer- 
beacon lights, boundary markers and ob- ences. Nearly half the land in this area 
eeuetion lights. |is Government land, from which it se- 

Investment $32,000,000 cured royalties from production ranging 

In the 12 States to be covered in the 


light rays shall not exceed about 42 


glass, the reflecting surface may be “half 
inches. 


silvered” to give any desired degree of re- 
flection. 


The patent was granted May 26 under 
Patent No. 1806931. 


in that duty until February, 1919, when 
he was ordered io command the trans- 
Atlantic Flight with the NC-seaplanes, 
made in May, 1919. 

In the Fall of 1919, Captain Towers was 
appointed executive officer of the U. 8S. S. 
“Aroostook” and senior aid to commander, 
Aircraft Squadrons, Pacific Fleet. In 1923, 
he returned to London as assistant attache 
for aviation and upon his return in 1925, 
was ordered as a member of the Court of 
Inquiry on the U. 8. 8. “Shenandoah.” 

He commanded the “Langley” from Jan- 
uary, 1927 to August, 1928, when he was 
ordered to duty in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department. On April 18, 
1929, he was appointed Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Captain Towers has been awarded the 
following medals and decorations: 

Special Medal of Congress NC-flight; 
Navy Cross; Royal Air Force Cross of 
Great Britain; Victory Medal; Comman- 
dant of the Order of Towers and Sword of 


tries of the city through the evening 
schools conducted by the four vocational 
high schools. The enrollment in evening 
classes is limited to apprentices and jour- 
néyman workers, and shop courses are 
provided in accordance with the trade or 
industry in which they are employed. This 
insures that the money spent on the eve- 
ning schools will be for the benefit of 
those for whom it will have the greatest 
value. 

By means of quite a complete system 
of special schools and classes, Buffalo 
also has provided industrial training to 
meet the needs of special groups. The 
system of special schools, such as school 
No. 10, allotting one-third or more of the 
time of the school program to practical 
types of industrial work, represents a very 
commendable effort to serve those groups 
of pupils who do not meet with reason- 
able succéss in their atempts to carry on 
in the programs of the regular schools. 

System of Special Schools 

In the continuation school and espe- 
cially in the opportunity school the city 
provides a final opportunity for the pu- 
= who have not made good in the regu- 
ar classes to receive training of a type 
that will be useful to them in making ad- 
justments to employment situations. With 
this system of special schools and the 
provisions made in them for industrial 


truck, he said, will eliminate as far as 
possible danger to personnel. Power will 
be used to handle the large weights, so 
that the truck operator will not Rave to 
touch them. 


Of Copper Decreases 


The smelter output of copper from ores 
of domestic origin in 1930 amounted to 
1,394,389,327 pounds, a drop of 30 per cent 
compared with the output in 1929, accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. Refinery pro- 
duction from domestic and foreign sources 
totaled .2,157,059,178 pounds, 21 per cent 
less than the 2,740,112,376 pounds recorded 
for 1929. 

Imports of unmanufactured copper drop- 
ped 16 per cent and exports of metallic 
copper 24 percent. Stocks of refined copper 
at the end of 1930 were more than twice 
those at the end of 1929. Stocks of blister 
at smelters, in transit to refineries, and 
stocks of blister and unfinished materials 
at refineries showed a drop of 10 per 
cent in 1930, but total smelter and re- 
finery stocks were about 32 per cent higher 
at the end of 1930 than at the end of 
1929. Estimated withdrawals of new cop- 
per from total supply on domestic account 
were 29 per cent lower than in 1929. 

The smelter production of primary cop- 
per from domestic sources during 1930 
amounted to 1,394,389,327 pounds, a de- 
crease of approximately 30 per cent. The 
value of smelter production decreased ap- 
proximately 49 per cent in 1930. The av- 
| erage price of 2,477,540,000 pounds of 








Extension of Oil Proration Particular Care of 6-year Molars 
ne Of Children Urged by Health Service 


Negotiations are now proceeding in| 


California to place the middle and south 
domes of the Kettleman oil field under 
unit operation similar to that of the north 
dome, Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur stated 
orally June 4 at the Department of the 
Interior. 

G. W. Holland, of the Geological Survey, 
is now in California trying to bring about 
an agreement, Mr. Wilbur said. Additional 
information made available at the Depart- 
ment follows: 


The eruption of 6-year molars too far 
forward in the mouth will affect other 
teeth and in later years may help to cause 
serious diseases of the soft tissues of the 
mouth, the Public Health Service stated 
May 28. The importance of preserving 
the teeth is emphasized when it is realized 
that the tooth is the only part of the 
body which cannot repair itself, according 
e the statement, which follows in full 

xt: 

The first permanent tooth to make its 
appearance in the mouth, according to a 
recent statement by the United States 
Public Health Service, is the six-year 
molar. This tooth comes through the 
gums just back of the last temporary 
tooth, one on each side of the jaw, above 
and below. It usually makes its appear- 
ance at about the sixth year and as it 


times allowed to decay because of the be- 
lief that it will soon be removed anyway. 
This permanent tooth was partly 
formed even before the child was born. 
Every single factor which had any influ- 
ence on the health or nutrition of this 
child during the first four or five years 
of his life is reflected in the development 
of this tooth. The diet of the mother be- 
fore the child — pore A our 
the nursing period, the c ‘s hea : : . 
and ability to assimilate his food during ae ua of 1907; Mexi 
early childhood, all have an important paign, allieidanchaeatatmealll 
Dearing On the ausity 606 Toc CS 
this tooth. Teeth are made of lime, | one-sided, crooked appearance. This may | 
phosphorous and magnesium, as are the| not seem of importance, but it seriously 
bones of the child and if these were not | handicaps the whole balance or occlusion 
supplied in proper quantities it will be|of the mouth, and although the teeth of 
reflected in the development of the child | the jower and upper jaws may meet when 





from 5 per cent to 33 1-3 per cent. 


types of work, the trade schools are wisely 
relieved of the burden of caring for the 
misfits coming from the regular class- 
rooms. 

The requirements for admission, there- 
fore, can be made the same as those for 
the regular high schools without depriv- 
ing the misfits and the handicapped chil- 
dren of types of industrial work which 
they can profitably pursue. This makes 
it possible for the vocational-industrial 
schools to offer courses of a character | 
that will best meet the needs for train- 
ing in skilled and technical lines of work. | 

Industrial work for genéral education 
Objectives is provided for in approximately 
100 shops maintain@éd in the elementary 
schools, making available industrial arts 
to all boys. In most of the schools the 
shop rooms and equipment provided are 
reasonably satisfactory. The character 
of the instruction is good. 


Pioneers Such Schools 


Buffalo has done pioneer work in the 
development of training courses with a} 
trade vocational objective. The progress 
made has been greatly facilitated by mak- 
ing the official responsible for the indus- 
trial program a deputy superintendent of 
schools. Such an arrangement makes pos- | 
sible the development of friendly and help- 
ful relations with industrial companies and 
workers; it places a man with an appre- 
ciation for industrial education in an ad- 
vantageous position for obtaining a con- 
sideration of the needs of industrial edu- | 
cation by those in control of the whole! 
school program; and it encourages indus- | 
trial and trade organizations to assist in 
the development of the program. 

Industrial education in Buffalo has de-| 
veloped many and wide contacts with the | 
industries of the city. The courses in avi- 
ation are an example. Employers and em- | 
ployes in a very effective way give their 
assistance in the organization of instruc-| 
tion and the securing of equipment. The 
variety of courses that are/ successfully 





itinerary of the airport specialist, the air- 
port investment at the first of the year 
was approximately $32,000,000, according to 


a survey made by the Aeronautics Branch. 


The airports in this region also were 
planning, on Jan. 1 the expenditure of 
nearly $6,000,000 additional for improve- 
ment of existing airports, and many of 
the programs represented by these antici- 
pated expenditures now are completed or 
are well under way. 

The Department's representative will be 
available during his forthcoming tour for 


would increase the size of the classes which 


are now small and result in a lower cost 
for instruction. The number of persons 
going into trade and industrial work would 
warrant the enrollment of more pupils in 
these schools. Seneca School is already 
full and a large number had to be refused 
admission at the beginning of school in 
Septemeer, 1930. : 
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The unit plan of operation eliminates 





competitive production in an area which, 


if allowed to proceed unregulated, could | - 


readily supply the entire Nation. Waste) 
would not only result but other fields in 
the country would be peopaydized. 

conferences with civic organizations and 
others planning airports. He also will be 
prepared to speak before public gather- 
ings in the interest of airport develop- 
ment, ‘although this phase of the work 
must necessarily be regarded as secondary 
to the work of airport rating interpreta- 
tion and assisting in the selection of sites. 


Cities desiring to avail themselves of 
this service, 


Commerce Department. without charge as 
part of the general program of fostering 
progress in aeronautics, should communi- 
cate with the Aeronautics Branch, De- 





artment of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 


which is rendered by the) 


displaces no temporary tooth it is often 
mistaken for a temporary tooth and many 


Wisconsin Assembly Votes 
Chain Store License Tax 


Maptison, Wis., June 4. 

The Wisconsin Assembly has passed a 
substitute amendment to the bill (A. 74) 
proposing a license tax on chain stores, 
The bill is modeled after the Indiana law 
recently declared constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
rates being graduated from $3 on one 
store to $50 each on stores in excess of 20. 


Wholesale Price of Milk 
Reduced in Vancouver, B. C. 
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The wholesale price of milk has dropped 
one cent a quart at Vancouver as a result 
{of an overabundant supply, states Vice 
| Consul Laurence W. Tayior, in a report 
made public by the Department of Com- 
|merce. The retail price at stores is 8 
;cents a quart, the report states. The 
warm weatner has brought good grass 
| quickly to the pastures in the Fraser Val- 
ley and the cows have responded with 
more milk than the farmers know what 
to do with. 

The Fraser Valley Milk Producers As- 
sociation is manufacturing the surplus 
milk of its members at the rate of 12,000 
pounds of butter daily. It is reported that 
dealers are hesitating to store butter at 
present price levels. The Canadian trade 
believes that the price may not improve 
during the year because of prospects of 
|ample supplies—IJssued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ’ 


|Special Agents Named 
| For Employment Group 


as well as in his temporary and perma- 
nent teeth. The child’s diet and his abil- 
ity to properly assimilate food will deter- 
mine to a very great extent whether the 
enamel which should entirely cover the 
tooth, will be hard and properly formed 
or of a soft character more easily broken, 
and subject to decay. 


Any sickness of childhood during these | 
early years before this permanent tooth 
has erupted is usually the cause of some 
imperfection in the enamel. Measles, | 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, smallpox, chick- 
enpox, in fact nearly any of the so-called 
children’s diseases leave their 
upon this six-year molar and many times 
disfigure it to such an extent that it is| 
extremely difficult to keep it free from 
decay. If the mouth and teeth, the throat 
and nasal cavities are kept in a healthy 
condition, many of these so-called chil- 
dren’s diseases may be escaped. Nearly 
all contagious diseases find their entrance 
into the body through the nose and mouth, 
but if these are kept clean and healthy, the 
diseasé organisms will not find lodgment. 

The six-year molar is considérably 
larger than any of the temporary teeth. 
In fact, the crown of this tooth is full 
size. It will never grow any larger and 


child’s mouth beside the smaller tem- 
porary teeth. The roots of this tooth will 
not be completely developed for two years 
after the crown has appeared} and it will 


continue to’ grow after the crown is in 
place. 


roots but the upper molars have three 
and they are set firm and tight in both 
jaws as nature intends that they should 
last all the rest of your life. This tooth 


manent teeth that are to come later. It 


is many times called the keystone of the 
dental arch. 


Childhood Illness 
only part of the body which cannot repair 


Inability to Repair 


imprint | 


it looks just a little out of place in the) 


The lower six-year molars have two | 
| governs the position of all the other per-| 


| When it is realized that a tooth is the 


the mouth is closed, it has caused what | 
dextists call mal-occlusion, because the 


tee.h do not fit properly one against the 
others 
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Believing that such a daily news- 


copper delivered during the year, as re- 
| ported to thé Bureau of Mines by selling 
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carried on is a strong evidence of this) 
fact. | 


Improved Equipment 


The qualifications of instructors and the 
character of instruction are generally 
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itself the importance of preserving the 
teeth is emphasized. If the skin is cut 
or the bones broken, Nature will take care 
of that injury, if the wounds are kept 
clean and the body is healthy. But the 
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Two special agents have been appointed 
in the United States Employment Service, 
and two more members added to the re- 
cently organized Committee on Tech- 
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placement work had been carried on fairly | 

satisfactorily and that a reasonable per- | 

centage of the graduates are successfully 

working at the trade for which they were 
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If none of the temporary molars have 
been lost before the six year molars ap- | 
and social service activities for the last | pear—this tooth is fairly certain to come | 
| 30 years. The other special agent is Ed-| through the gum in its proper position. 
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Some unsatisfactory conditions exist. A 
better guidance program for directing 
more of those who eventually will go into 
the trades and industries, into the voca- 
tional high schools is needed. The addi- 
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Major Legislation 


Newly Enacted in 
MichiganOutlined 


Periodic Examination of All| 


. Motor Vehicle Drivers Is, 


Called Most Important of | 
Provisions Made 


By K. F. Clardy 
Assistant Attorney General, State of Michigan 


Perhaps the most important piece of 
legislation recommended by the Governor 
to the recent Legislature was that having 
to do with the periodic reexamination of 
all drivers of motor vehicles. 


This will require reregistration every 
three years and it is believed* that correct | 
enforcement of the statute will serve to 
weed out the reckless and incompetent | 
driver. It will at least mark a step in| 
the right direction and will serve to| 
finance a better road patrol which will! 
in turn serve to reduce accidents. 

Several important highway measures 
were placed on the statute books. Chief 
among them was the act which consoli- 
dates township highways into the county 
road systems. This will be accomplished 
over a peried of five years and at the end 
of that time the State will have its State 
trunk line system and the county road 
system instead of the three systems now 
prevailing. 

Lower Property Taxes 


The township road system is now 
financed by a tax on real property. This| 
new act transfers the financial burden to} 
the State gasoline tax and will thus bring | 
about a substantial reduction in local | 
property taxes. A companion bill enables 
the State to participate in the construc- 
tion of highways within the limits of cities. 

Another highway measure had to do| 
with an old act which enabled persons 
living along highways to initiate the con- 
struction at the expense of the residents} 
along the highway. 

This has been greatly abused although | 
serving a worthwhile purpose and the | 
new law has placed additional safeguards | 
about its use and raised the percentage | 
of those necessary for the initiation of 
such projects. Naturally, this will curtail 
local property taxes for road purposes. 


Motor Carriers Regulated 


Another enactment of great importance 
had to do with a bill which brings all 
motor carriers for hire under the juris- | 
diction of the Public Utilities Commission. 
Heretofore only those known as common 
carriers were required to submit to the 
Commission’s jurisdiction and pay a spe- 
cial tax. 

The new law regulates both contract 
and common cariers in their use of the 
highway from a public safety standpoint 
and -assesses the same fee against both. 
In addition, a companiop measure was 
enacted regulating the common carrier 
only from a business standpoint. 

The election code was almost completely 
redrafted and a great many abuses will 
be done away with, especially have the 
provisions with relation to the recall of 
officers been changed and corrected. 

The field of aviation was given a great | 
deal of consideration and new laws au- | 
thorizing the construction of airports by | 
the State Commission have already served | 
to stimulate plans for a state-wide net-| 
work of fields designed to take care of | 
emergency landings. 

Reapportionment Effected 


The congressional reapportionment 
recommendation of the Governor was 
adopted and Michigan will be able to elect 
members of the next Congress without 
having to resort to the usual scheme of 
selecting a number at large. 

A number of statutes dealing with 
crime and criminals have been enacted. 
Most of them were designed to strengthen 
the arm of the law, but in some instances, 
we, find statutes designed to make it pos- | 
sible to rectify mistakes in sentences and 
to reward good conduct by a shortening 
of the sentence over and above the usual 
good time deduction. 

Practically all of the Governor’s recom- 
mendations were adopted with the out- 
standing exception of his suggestion that 
some new source of taxation be found to 
which at least part of the burden now im- 
posed upon real property might be shifted. 
This, of course, was a most troublesome 
and difficult matter, and, while at least 
one measure passed one house, it was 
hardly expected that complete success 
would be achieved. It is entitrely prob- 
able that a special session will be called 
later in the year for the sole purpose of 
solving this one problem. 


Station May Broadcast 
Pending Court Appeal 


A stay order restraining the Federal 
Radio Commission from disturbing the 
operation of Station WLBX, Long Island, 
N. Y., during the pendency of its appeal 
from an adverse decision of the Commis- 
sion removing it from the air, was is- 
sued June 4 by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. The court's 
order follows in full text: 

“ On consideration of appellant's peti- 
tion in the above-entitled cause for an 


order staying the decision of the Federal | 
Radio Commission rendered May 29, 1931, | 


refusing to renew the license of Stat- 
tion WLBX: 

It is ordered that said petition be, and 
it- hereby is, granted, and, pending deter- 
mination of the issues raised by the ap- 
peal and until further order of the court, 
the said decision of the Commission is 
hereby stayed and the Commission is 
hereby directed and ordered to authorize 
and permit appellant to continue opera- 
tion of his said station WLBX on its pres- 
ent assignment of 1,500 kilocycles, 100 
watts, one-fourth time. 


Government Real Estate 
Of War-time Being Sold 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion was accepted, and Theodore G. Ris- 
ley, Solicitor of the Department of Labor, 
was chosen to fill her unexpired term, 
which would have ended July 13, next, 
when the annual meeting of the Corpora- 
tion would be held. The Government 
Hotel properties on the Plaza have been 
disposed of, and a large number of the 
houses in other cities have been sold. The 
work wil] necessarily continue for some 
little time until all of the property has 
been disposed of and the money still to 
come 
the United States Treasury as moneys re- 
ceived in the past have been. 

An Act of Congress passed at the last 
session virtually transferred the continu- 
ation of the duties of the Corporation 
to the Department of Labor. The Cor- 
poration heretofore has been known as an 
independent organization. The Directors 
of the Corporation were authorized by the 
Act to appoint the Chief Clerk or other 
officer of the Department of Labor to act 
as president or as their immediate repre- 
sentative in charge of administrative work, 
such departmental officer to serve with- 
out compensation in addition to the sal- 
ary of his official position. The Disburs- 
ing Clerk for the Department of Labor is 
to act in a similar capacity for the Cor- 
Doration. 








oe 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 4, 1931 





11 a. m.—William M. Chadbourne, oi* 


New York City, called. Subject of cou 
ference not announced. 

11:15 a. m.—William S. Bennett, coun- 
sel for the Edward E. Hines Lumber 
Company, called to discuss business con- 
ditions. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., called to 
protest against the alleged nonpayment 
of the prevailing wage scale on Army 
construction at the West Point Military 
Academy. 

11:45 a. m—Mrs. William M. Meloney, 
of New York, called to discuss child 
welfare work. 

12 m.—Miss Matilda Lindsay, of the 
National Woman's Trade Union League 
of America, called to deliver a personal 
message. 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Wilson 
(Dem.), of Rustan, La., and Representa- 
tive-elect Overton, of Louisiana, called 
to discuss the agyicultural situation and 
Mississippi River flood control work. 

12:30 p. m.—The Belgian Ambassador 
Paul May, called to present Prof. Re- 
henir Gregoire, of the University of 
Brussels, Belgium. 





FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1931 — 


Canada Reduces | 
Freight Rates on 
- Wheat for Export 


Differential Expected to Have 
Little Effect on American 
Trade, According to Mr. 
Stone of Farm Board 


| The new arrangement in Canada by 

which the Government provides a reduc- 
tion of 5 cents a bushel in freight rates 
on wheat for export probably will have 
|no material effect on United States wheat 
trade, James C. Stone, chairman of the 
| Federal Farm Board, stated orally June 4. 
| The following information also was given 
| by Mr. Stone: 


time in the United States resulted in little 
benefit to the farmer, the differential in 
| rates being promptly absorbed in the world 
| price. 

Withdrawal of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation from the wheat market June 
| 3, was in line with what the Corporation 
and the Board had pledged themselves to 





A somewhat simitar arrangement at one 


|from Fort Totten, N. Y., 


| calities defended by antiaircraft artillery. 


in shall have been transferred to! 


12:45 p. m.—The British Ambassador, | 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to present 
Sir Arthur Salter, British economist. | 


4 p. m—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 


Joint Antiaircraft 
And Air Maneuvers | 
Planned Next Year: 





| poration. 


War Department to Renew 
Program to Demonstrate | 
Effectiveness of Aviation 
In Defensive Warfare 


Little room for doubt remains that the 
recent Army Air Corps maneuvers capably 
demonstrated the effectiveness of aviation 
in offensive warfare, particularly in at- | 
tacks against large centers of population, | 
and in continuation of its program, the} 
War Department is planning a joint anti- | 
aircraft air corps exercise in the Fall of | 
1932, the Department announced June 4. 


The announcement of the Department | 
follows in full text: 


Steps have been initiated by the War 
Department for holding a Joint Antiair- 
craft Air Corps Exercise in the Fall of 
1932. The Commanding General, Fifth 
Corps Area, will be in charge of the exer- 
cise which will probably be held in the 
vicinity of Camp Knox, Ky., a large air 
force operating from Dayton, Ohio. The 
61st Coast Artillery, now stationed at Fort 
Sheridan, Ill.; the 62nd Coast Artillery 
and the 69th 
Coast Artillery from Fort McClellan, Ala., 
will participate in the exercise. 

The object of the maneuver will be to 
test the materiel, tactics and technique of 
antiaircraft artillery in the defense of an 
area. It will also afford an opportunity 
for the Air Corps to gain valuable infor- 
mation with regard to the attack of lo- 


| 
| 





Existing commercial lines of communica- 
tion and the civil population will be used 
to effect the rapid transmission of anti- 
aircraft intelligence. 


While it will be some time before the 
lessons to be gained from the present large 
maneuvers of the Air Corps can be thor- 
oughly digested there are few who would 
hesitate to admit that they have demon- 
strated the power of aviation as a means 
of carrying on offensive warfare. 


Particularly have they deimonstarted 
the fact that a large well organized air 
force contributes a threat to large centers 
of population. With so many of our large 
cities located close to the seacoast, the 
necessity for an effective means for their 
defense against air attack has been a 
matter of intensive study by the War De- 
partment, which fully recognizes the 
necessity of seeing that the development 
of effective means of antiaircraft defense 
keep pace with the Air Corps develop- 
ments. 


The Air Corps is essentially an offensive 
arm. While its mission on occasions may 
be strategically defensive, its most effec- 
| tive use will always call for offensive ac- 
}tion in a tactical sense. To guarantee 
mobility to the Air Corps by providing 
adequate antiaircraft defense is a mission 
'of the antiaircraft artillery. The develop- 
ments in this arm of the service during 
recent years have been far reaching and 
have resulted in the production of highly 
efficient antiaircraft guns and machine- 
guns and the necessary equipment to in- 
sure the effective control of their fire. 
Equally important has been the develop- 
ment of effective searchlights and ma- 
teriel for detecting the location of planes 
at night through sound and other means. 


Navy Will Use Airship 
In Perfecting Fuel Gas 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and non-explosive helium. As the fuel 
gas was burned, the cells would be kept 
inflated by the introduction of air to main- 
tain the shape of the ship. 

Since it has not been decided whether 
| flight tests of the fuel gas will be con- 
‘ducted in the immediate future, it also 
is a matter of doubt concerning the type 
of engines which will be installed in the 
new ship. Either a group of Wright 
“J-5" or “J-6", each capable of producing 
165 horsepower, will be used for motive. 
power. The second type is better suited 
to fuel gas because its cooling system will 
work more effectively to dissipate the in- 
creased heat generated when fuel gas is 
burned 

The new U.S. S. “Akron,” nearly com- 
pleted at the Goodyear-Zeppelin plant, 
could be altered to use fuel gas instead 








of gasoline if the service trials of the 
new product are successful. Problems 
eneountered in repurifying of helium 


must be solved before this campaign can 
be completed, but the only modification 
in the dirigible would be the installation 
,of a new set of gas cells at a cost of about 
' $100,000. 

Water Recovery Needless 

Water-recovery apparatus required with 
gasoline could be dispensed with in an/| 
airship using fuel gas, since this equip- | 
ment is employed only to condense vapor | 
in exhaust gas from the gasoline motors. | 
Recovery of water is highly necessary in | 
a gasoline-burning airship in order that | 
the releasing of excess helium can be 
avoided. As the gasoline is consumed, 
the load carried by the airship decreases | 
and the lifting power of the helium in- | 
creases so that it is imperative either to 
compensate for the consumption of fuel 
or to valve off gas to prevent the ship 
ascending beyond control. 

The new non-rigid measures 220 feet} 
in length, 54 feet in diameter at the max- | 
imum point, and 71 feet in height. The 
gross lift is 20.400 pounds and the useful 
lift 7,500 pounds. It will have a speed of 
|52 knots and a range of 2,000 miles. 


scree ee ee LS 


do, and there is no cause for complaint , 


against the corporation or Board from 


anyone because of the price decline which 


accompanied the withdrawal. 

Mr. Stone does not believe dealers had 
any right to expect the corporation to 
continue to support prices by purchases 
through June in view of statements of 
policy made recently by George 8S. Milnor, 
president and general manager of the cor- 
This statement was made when 
reports of complaints by dealers, particu- 
larly at Minneapolis where prices declined 
about 13 cents a bushel, were brought to 
Mr. Stone's attention. 

Reports that the corporation withdrew 
because of a lack of funds on the part 
of the Farm Board are without foundation. 
The Board, however, does not intend to 


State the amount of money it has on hand, | 
nor the amount of wheat held by the} 


Grain Stabilization Corporation. 


Site Selected in Florida ° 
For Naval Stores Station 


The Naval Stores Experiment Station of 
the Department of Agriculture's Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, for which the last 
Congress appropriated $40,000 and for 
which 10 cities and localities in Georgia 
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the leaders of American industry. 








DESIGN OF AMERICAN MEMORIAL CHAPEL IN FRANCE 
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The design of the chapel to be erected in the Oise-Aisne American 


Cemetery, 
France, as a memorial to American soldiers who lost their lives in the World War and are there interred, is 


| 


| 


near Fere-en-Tardenois, 


reproduced from a photograph taken for the American Battle Monument Commission, which has direction of 


the erection of American World War memorials in France. 


Commission of Fine Arts. 


and Florida recently offered free sites and 
facilities, will be located in the Osceola 
National, Forest at Olustee, Fia., according 


to the announcement just made public by 
Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of the Bureau 
|of Chemistry and Soils. 


Dr. W. W. Skinner, Dr. F. P. Veitch and 
Vv. L. Harper, the Committee of Naval 
Stores Specialists from the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils and the Forest Serv- 
ice chosen to select a site, report that 
after inspection of the 10 different com- 
munities Olustee, Fla., was selected as the 
location from which the new experiment 
station can best serve the entire naval 
stores industry of the South.—Issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


73 of America’s 


the wings is to be 30 feet. 


West Point Wage Scale 
Protested to President 


Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y., called at the White House June 4 
to protest to President Hoover against the 
alleged nonpayment of the prevailing wage 
scale to laborers employed in Army con- 
struction work at West Point Military 
Academy. 

Wages paid on this work are about 40 
per cent below the union wage scale, Rep- 
resentative Fish said orally. He said he 
planned to lay his protest before the De- 
partment of War in an effort to have 
all furture Army construction work done 
by contract. 





The design has been approved by the National 
The structure is.to be 108 feet in width with a depth of 88 feet, and the height of 


Navy Not to Delay Building 


California Dirigible Station 
Construction of the new $5,000,000 naval | 
air station for lighter-than-air craft at | 
Sunnyvale, Calif., will not be postponed as 
an economy measure, according to an oral 
statement June 4, by Rear Admiral C. E. | 
Parsons, the Chief of the Bureau of Yards | 
and Docks, Department of the Navy. 
Difficulty is had in securing clear title 
to the 1,000-acre tract which is to be 
presented to the Government by civic 
organizations in the San Francisco area, 
Admiral Parsons explained, but the Bu- | 
reau of Yards and Docks is prepared to/| 
call for bids soon. Additional informa- 
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Navy Department 


Offers to Assist 
In Retrenchment 


Cooperation to Carry Out, 
President’s Program Is 
Assured, Declares White 
House Announcement 


The Department of the Navy is coop- 
erating and will do its full share in com- 
mon with the other executive departments 
of the Government in carrying out Presi- 
dent Hoover's program of economy, it was 
announced at the White House June 4, 
The announcement follows in full text: 

‘Some newspapers have published dis- 
patches that the Navy will not cooperate 
with the other departments of the Gov- 
ernment and the President in reducing ex- 


penditures. 
“Secretary Adams has made no such 
statement. On the contrary, the Navy is 


cooperating and will cooperate. That De< 


| partment will do its full part in common 


with the other departments of the Govern- 
the program of 
economy.” 

President Hoover, in keeping with his 
plans for effecting a reduction of expendi- 
tures in the governmental establishment, 
will confer over the coming week-end with 
the Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, the Assistant Secretaries of the 


| Navy and the heads of the various bu- 
reaus of the Navy, at his fishing lodge 


The forthcoming conference with the 


| heads of the Department of the Navy will 


mark the fifth in the series of such con- 
ferences President Hoover has held with 
officials of the various governmental de- 
partments in his program for effecting 
economies in the operations of the Gov- 
ernment. Previous conferences have been 
with the heads of the Department of War, 


;the Department of the Interior, the Post 


Office Department and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

tion made available by Admiral Parsons’ 
follows: 

Awards of contracts probably will be 
made by the latter part of August. Be- 
sides authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept the 1,000-acre gift. Congress at 
the last session appropriated $2,200,000 to 
start work and authorized the Department 
to enter into contract obligations not in 
excess of an additional $1,800,000. 

The station, which will cost between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000, is expected to be 
finished early in 1933. ' 


ee 








leading business coneerns 
have bought 27.605 Chevrolets 


the side! 


likely than not, it’s a concern you know, 
and whose business judgment you respect. 
For, prominent among the theusands of con- 


cerns using fleets of Chevrolets, are many of 


73 of these outstanding business firms have 


purchased 27,605 Chevrolet cars and trucks! 


The reason for this well-defined trend lies in 
the cost records of Chevrolet ownéers—which 


show that no other car or truck of similar type 


costs less to run or maintain than Chevrolet. 


Twenty miles to the gallon of gasoline is 
nothing unusual for a Chevrolet Six. Drivers 
often remark about the low oil consumption. 
They frequently comment, too, on Chevrolet’s 


ability to keep running, continuously, without 


for repair. 


speedometer readings of 50,000 miles or higher, 


on cars still in active service. 


Naturally, an automobile with such a splendid 
record in the service of American business 
represents an extremely wise investment for 
you. This is particularly true, when you con- 
sider all the advantages that Chevrolet offers 
above and beyond economy: the superior per- 


formance of a 50-h.p. six-cylinder engine; the 


careful manufacturing; and the long life 


ting from 


priced transportation—be sure to investigate 
what Chevrolet has to offer. For today’s 
Chevrolet—at the new low prices—is the 


Great American Value. 


The next time you see a Chev- 
rolet business car or truck, 


More 


In fact, 


And many reports show 


the use of fine materials. 


large rear compartment, with flush lid hinged at the top. Price, 


dependability assured by modern design and 


LIGHT DELIVERY PANEL TRUCK —Body loading space 72 inches § oe 
long, 45 inches wide, 48 inches high. 


STANDARD COUPE—An unusually fine car for business use. An extra *535 


CIOABRTTES 
Not @ cough ine casload 


SEDAN DELIVERY—<A de luxe delivery car for salesmen. $ = ay 
Good-looking Body by Fisher. 


é 


Five wire wheels. Price, 


~ 
o 


o 


Price of complete unit, 





NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 


Before you make any investinent in low- 





New Low Prices — Roadster, $475; Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495; Phaeton, $510; 
Standard Coupe, $535; Coach, $545; Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545; Sport Coupe (with rumble 
seat), $575; Eive-Passenger Coupe, $595; Convertible Cabriolet, $615; Standard Sedan, $635; Special 
Sedan, $650; Convertible Landau Phaeton, $650. 
$355 to $590. Low delivered prices and easy terms. All passenger car and truck chassis prices f. 0. b. 

Flint, Michigan. All truck body prices f, o. b, ladianapolis, Indiana. 


Special equipment extra. Chevrolet truck 
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Pellagra Is Due 
Wholly to Foods, 


Research Shows 








Cure or Prevention Merely 
Matter of Changing Diet, 
To Obtain Vitamin, Says 
Public Health Service 


It has been definitely established that 
pellagra is strictly a dietary disease, which 
may be uniformly produced or prevented 
at will by simply varying the quantity 
of the foods which carry the antipellagric 
vitamin, the United States Public Health 
Service declared in a statement June 4. 

Because of the wide availability of pel- 
lagra-preventive foods, its appearance is 
usually attributable to individual idiosyn- 
crasies and eccentricities, the Service said. 

The statement of, the Service follows 
in full text: 


The United States Public Health Service | 


states that although pellagra has been 
known to be more or less prevalent in 
certain sections of Europe for nearly 200 


years, and in this courttry for almost a/| 


uarter of a century, it is only recently 
that the nature of its cause has been made 
clear and practical and effective measures 
for its treatment and prevention have 
been established. 


Infection Plays No Part 

Pellagra is unlike most preventable dis- 
eases with which we have to contend, as 
infection appears to play no part, what- 
ever, in its causation, and the sanitary 
and hygienic measures commonly em- 
ployed against transmissible diseases offer 
no aid in its control. On the other hand, 
it has been definitely established by studies 
conducted by the Public Health Service 
that pellagra is strictly a dietary disease 
and that it is caused by an inadequate 
supply of an essential food element which 
belongs to the class of accessory food 
principles known as vitamins. 

A deficiency of any one of the vitamins 
will bring about an impairment of health 


and, unless soon corrected, will lead to the | 


production of disease. The diseases which 
are brought about in this manner are 
known as 
or diseases due to an avitaminosis. 


The nature of the disease produced de- | 


pends upon the particular vitamin found 
wanting in the diet. Thus, scurvy follows 
the prolonged consumption of a diet in 
which the antiscorbutic vitamin, or vita- 
min C, is not supplied in sufficient quan- 
tity; rickets is caused by a diet deficient 
in the antiarchitic vitamin, or vitamin D; 
and pellagra results from a diet which 
does not furnish a sufficient supply of 
the antipellagric vitamin, or vitamin G. 
May Be Uniformly Produced 

It has been abundantly 
that pellagra may be uniformly produced 
or prevented at will by simply varying the 
quantity of the foods which carry the anti- 
pellagric vitamin, This occurs without re- 
gard to the quantity of other foods con- 
sumed which, except for tfie shortage of 
this particular vitamin, may be in perfect 
physiological balance. It is, therefore, 
seen that pellagra, like the other vitamin 
deficiency diseases, is brought about by 
the absence of a specific and essential die- 
tary factor and is in no way dependent 
upon starvation in the ordinary sense as 
is frequently assumed. 

The various foods and foodstuffs have 
been found to differ widely in the quantity 
of the antipellagric vitamin which they 
supply, and this makes variety in diet of 
the utmost importance in the treatment 
and prevention of pellagra. 

Some foods, such as fresh lean meats, 
liver, milk, canned salmon and commercial 
wheat germ, have been found to be so 
rich in this vitamin that the addition of 
a reasonable quantity of any one of them 
will effectively supplement an otherwise 
pellagra-producing diet. 

Large Quantities Required 

Other foods, including eggs, canned had- | 
dock, dried peas, soy beans, dried milk, 
and tomatoes, have been found to possess 
considerable protective value, but must be 
consumed in relatively large, and often 
excessive, quantities when depended upon 
as the only or principal source of vitamin 
G; while still others, including corn prod- 
ucts, wheat flour, rye flour, oatmeal, salt 
pork, lard and the commercial lard substi- 
tutes, butter, carrots, rutabaga turnips, 
mature onions, sweet potatoes, molasses, 
and white rice are such poor sources of 
this vitamin that they cannot be depended 
upon, regardless of the quantities or com- 
binations consumed. 

Fortunately, in most sections of the 
country the diet 1s composed of a suffi- 
ciently large variety of foods to insure a 
fairly adequate supply of the pellagra- 
preventive vitamin at all seasons. Under 
such conditions pellagra appears only spo- 


radically, if at all, and usually results from | 


dietary indiosyncracies and eccentricities, 
or other factors peculiar to the individual. 





Naval Astronomer 
Wins Commendation 


Secretary Adams Praises Work 
Of John C. Hammond 


Commendation has been extended by 
the Secretary of the Navy, Charles F. 
Adams, to John C. Hammond, principal 
astronomer at the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory, for the excellence of his work 
which gave the Conservatory the highest 
grade of the 12 most important observa- 
tories in a comparison made by Professor 
Von Kopff, director of the German As- 
tronomical Institute, the Department of 
the Navy announced June 3. 

The Departament’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams has sent a letter of commendation 
to Mr. John C. Hammond, principal as- 
tronomer at the Naval Observatory, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for his work and the work 
of his staff in a campaign which recently 
was completed in connection with the ob- 
servation of the planet Eros and compari- 
son stars. 

The results achieved by 12 of the world’s 
most important observatories in the Eros 
campaign were checked by Professor Von 
Kopff, Director of the German Astronom- 
ical Institute, who tabulated the results 
and assigned weights to various features 
of the work. The Naval Observatory was 
given the highest rating for accuracy of 
work. 

The letter states: 

“The Superintendent, Naval Observa- 
tory, has informed me that the Observa- 
tory has been engaged in work in con- 
nection with the Eros comparison stars, 
that Professor Von Kopff, Director Ger- 
man Astronomical Institute, has tabulated 
and compared the results achieved by the 
12 most important observatories and has 
given to the U. S. Naval Observatory the 
unit of 10 for both right ascension and 
declination accuracy for these compari- 
son stars, the only observatory to receive 
such marks. 

“This excellent performance, extending 
over a period of almost two years, is the 
work of the 6-inch transit instrument un- 
der your direction. 

“The Department commends you and 
the staff working under your direction for 
the interest and zeal evidenced by you in 
making it possible for the Naval Observa- 
tory to gain this enviable reputation for 
accuracy.” 





“vitamin-deficiency diseases,” 





Rising Prevalence | | 


Of Scarlet Fever 


| 
| 


'Public Health Service Also 
Finds Increase in Cases 
Of Measles 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement re- 
garding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the United States. 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in the 
following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated ag- 
gregate population of more than 33,370,- 
000. The estimated population of the 90 
cities reporting deaths is more than 31,- 
825,000. The estimated expectancy (Col. 
A) is based on the experience of the last 
nine years, excluding epidemics. Weeks 
ended May 16, 1931, and May 17, 1930. 














| “ 1931 1930 A 
Cases reported— 
Diphtheria: 
We WONUED ve sdccdccdevare 799 aoe 
| Be MUNG: save ciceecsevee 400 468 751 
Measles: 
ae ere 21,232 19,374 
1 BE CRUE cccnvcvccseeies 9, 7,774 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
46 States .....ccccevess 120 175 acces 
OF GREE seccccccvcssivgs 62 TB cues 
Poliomyelitis: | 
MB GEASEE on ccccccsoncers 21 BB inseee 
| Scarlet fever: | 
46 States ....cseeeeeeees 5,401 3,468 ..... | 
97 cities eoenes 2,499 1,424 1,204) 
| Smallpox: 
| 46 States ....cccccccers, 880 1,298 aay 
CF GUGR cvcveccveesesss 112 139 55 
Typhoid fever: 
WB Btates .ncccscccccece 190 TEP. vecis 
OT CURIOS on cccccccrocees 31 51 34 
Deaths reported— 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
DO -GIRIGE vstscsiccscess 71 654 
| Smallpox: 
CURIOS oss enw be caseees 1 0 
| Memphis, Tenn. ....... 1 GC seve 


(Issued by the Public Health Service.) 
‘Alien Admissions 


| 


| From 1930 Figure 


Admitted in April, With) 
Italians in Lead, Says 
Labor Department 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
same month last year. 


ceeded those of the last five months (Dec. | 
|1, 1930, to April 30, 1931), by 1,537. 

About three-fourths of the April immi- 
|grants were women and children. 





and females 2,206. Of the males, 821 were 

| single, 409 married, and 34 widowed or 
| divorced; 393 were under 16 years of age, 
|while 215 ranged in age from 16 to 21 
| years, 228 from 22 to 29 years, 159 from 
30 to 37 years, 83 from 38 to 44 years, and 
186 from 45 to 55 years and over, Of the 
females, 756 were single, 1,250 married, 
'and 200 had been married; 374 were | 
|children under 16 years, 317 were from 16 
|to 21 years of age, 598 from 22 to 29) 
years, 392 from 30 to 37 years, 158 from 
38 to 44 years, and 367 were 45 years of 
j}age and over. 


Italy Leads for Month 


Nearly two-thirds of the immigrants ar- 
riving in April (2,265) came from Europe. 
Italy continues in the van of countries 
contributing immigrants, 767 coming from 
}that country, of which number, 536, or 
|70 per cent, were admitted at the port of 
|New York as the wives and unmarried 
children of American citizens. Germany 
with 249 immigrants was second in the list, 
|followed closely” by Great Britain with 
229. The other countries of Europe con- 
tributed less than 100 each. Canada sup- 
plied 615 immigrants and Mexico 149. 
During April, 1930, Europe contributed 
| 15,172 immigrants, Canada 4,857, and 
Mexico 684. 


Nonimmigrant aliens to the number of 
14,289 were admitted in April last, 6,535 
of whom were returning residents of the 
United States, while 4,132 came in as visi- 
tors for business or pleasure, and 3,283 as 
transits, the remaining 329 were Govern- 
ment officials, aliens to carry on trade 
under existing treaty, and other misce]- 
laneous classes. Of these nonimmigrants, 
®,771 were males and 5,518 females; 9,545 
entered at New York and 1,328 at other 
| Atlantic ports; 218 landed at Gulf of 
Mexico ports and 1,207 at Pacific ports; the 
remaining 1,991 came in over the inter- 
national land boundaries. 

During April last, 5,647 emigrants or 
‘alien residents of this country departed 
|for intended‘ future permanent residence 
|in foreign lands. Mexico was the desti- 
| nation of 2,276, practically all leaving via 
| the southern land border, while 2,269 went 
; to European countries, principally Great 
| Britain, Italy, France, Germany, Poland, 
| and Yugoslavia; 175 departed to Canada, 
| 431 to Asia, and 496 to Cuba and other 
countries, 

The nonemigrant aliens leaving this 
month for a temporary sojourn abroad or 
| after a short stay in this country num- 
| bered 14,346, over two-thirds (9,684) of 
| whom embarked at the port of New York 
| destined mainly to European countries. 
| Deportations in April last totaled 1,897, 
;an increase of 171 over the preceding 
| month, Of the April deportees, 803 were 
returned to Mexico and 210 to Canada; 
| 741 were sent to European countries, prin- 
|cipally Great Britain, Scandinavia, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, and Germany; 76 were des- 
tined to China and other Asia, and 67 to 
| other countries. The principal causes for 
| their deportation were: Entering without 
| Proper visa, 662; criminal and immoral 
classes, 268; remained longer than per- 


|mitted, 384; and mentally or physical] 
| defective, 87. "7 P 


| 











|Seamen Taught to Observe | 
| And Report Upon Weather 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
the effect of weather and climate on them. | 
| In the few cases where it has been able to 
| aid shippers in such matters, the infor- 

mation had been gathered in regular 
| meteorological observations, and happened 
| to fit in with the particular case at hand. 
; Two workers for the Marine Division 
in New York City are devoting their time 
|largely to visiting ship personnel, to ex- 
| plain the material wanted in radio revo~ts 
| from ships, the best methods of transmis- 
| sion, and to inspect instruments. in wuy, 
| similar work will be done in New Orleans, 
: and other ports will be covered later. 


Large areas of ocean are not covered 
by reports received from ships at pres- 
ent. It is desired to obtain reports from 
ships which ply these less traveled waters, 
so that the world picture of weather con- 
ditions may be more nearly complete. 

Conditions over the ocean cannot be 
disregarded if the best service is to be 
given in forecasting weather conditions 
on land. Conditions all over the world 
are interrelated, and most of the earth’s 
surface is covered by oceans. 

About 50,000 reports were received in 
the Weather Bureau by radio from ships 
last year, or about 135 a day. Interna- 
tional arrangements have been made to 
provide for exchange of information by 
various nations, as received from their 


dng on supplementary work on erosion. 


| teau, 





ships. About 1,000 ships are to be in this 
service. 
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MACHINE TO CHECK SOIL EROSION 











Soil specialists of the United States Department of Agriculture have de- 
signed a machine for preventing erosion of top soil of farm land caused 


by the washing of rain. Alternative 


shovels work up and down with the 


forward motion of the machine, scooping out the dirt and leaving holes 


at regular intervals—approximately 10,000 to the acre. 


Each hole has a 


capacity of two or three gallons of water; rain falls into these holes and 
has a chance to soak into the ground instead of running off. 





_ Lowered Five-sixths Unending Process of Soil Erosion 


Robs Nation of Its Fertile Topsoil 





Only 3,470 Newcomers Were Major Cause of Land Depreciation, Says Federal Scientist, 


Urging Protection of Cultivated Slopes 


Sheet erosion, the unending process | 
which steals a part of the topsoil every 
time there is rain enough for water to| 
run downhill, is a major cause of land de-} 


3 at the annual meeting of the American | 


| Forestry Association at Asheville, N. C. 


“Sheet erosion is much more widespread | 


The than gully washing, but it is more gradual | 
demonstrated | total males for the month numbered 1,264 | and less noticeable,” Mr. Bennett declared. 


“Excessive washing has virtually destroyed 


|more than 17,000,000 acres of formerly 


tilled land in this country, but there is a 


| vastly larger area whose surface soil is 


slowly but constantly being washed thinner 
and thinner by every rain. The washing | 
away of the topsoil is rapidly lessening the 
productivity of our land. | 

“Our country-wide yields are not in- 
creasing, even with all the benefits of re-| 
search and extension services directed to-| 


| ward this end; indeed, crop yields are de-| 


creasing in many localities. The better | 
soils are largely in use. In many parts) 
of the country, the area of these is being, 
diminished through the evil of erosion; | 
that is, more and more of these better | 
lands are being converted into inferior 
lands.” 


Declared Hopeless 
If Worn Out by Erosion 


Land impoverished from over-cropping 
frequently can be made to produce profit- 


lable crops through the use of fertilizer 


and soil-improving crops, he said, but land 
worn out by erosion is essentially hope- 
less. | 
The topsoil contains the essential ele- 
ments for plant growth and when this soil 
is eroded away, the subsoil in the majority 
of cases fails to produce as good-crops as 
the original topsoil and often is worth-| 
less, the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils | 
has found. 

Mr. Bennett outlined some of the work 
being done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the study of erosion and methods 
of preventing it. He suggested better land 
utilization, better protection of cultivated 
slopes with terraces and other means, and 
the use of certain lands for forests as pre- 
ventives of soil erosion. A far-reaching, 
practical, national program of soil protec- 
tion and better adjustment in land usage 
is an immediate need, he said. 

Thorough study of erosion problems is 
now being made by the Department at} 
eight regional experiment stations estab- | 
lished during the last two years. These 
stations, which eventually may number 20, | 
are established on farms where erosion is 
a serious regional problem, and are for 
studying methods of erosion control and 
of holding on the land more of the rain 
water. A number of the States are carry- | 





Process in United States 
Regarded as Abnormal 


Soil erosion as taking place in the 
United States today is abnormal as con- 
trasted with normal erosion, Mr. Bennett 
said. “Stripped of its stabilizing cover 
of trees and forest-mold, of grass and 
bush and scattered stones, and further 
weakened and laid insecure and exposed 
to rainwash by cultivation and the tram- 
pling of livestock, the soil, under this ar- 
tificially created environment, actually is 
one of the most changeable and readily 
destructible of all of our major natural 
resources, wherever there is any consider- | 
able slope. 

“Under these unnatural, man-induced 
conditions, in many parts of the United 
States, the entire topsoil is frequently 
washed off down to relatively unproduc- 
tive subsoil within periods of 25 to 40 or 
50 years.” 

Flowing water after any rain illustrates 
the process of soil erosion, he said. Water 
flowing from cultivated fields will be black, 
yellow or reddish colored, according to the 
color of the soil, while that fiowing from | 
tree— or grass-covered land will usually be 
clear and free of transported soil. 

“Probably no other nation or people of 
historic or prehistoric times has wasted 
its agricultural lands more rapidly than | 
the United States,’ Mr. Bennett said, and 
gave examples of seriously destructive land | 
erosion. In the great Tennessee Valley 
area, two major changes have taken place 
since the removal of the virgin forest. | 
The topsoil is largely gone from most of 
the older sloping fields and the slopes are 
no longer characteristically smooth. Most | 
of them are now broken by deep and 
shallow gullies. 





Tennessee Example 
Called Typical of Damage 


The Tennessee example is typical of 
what is going on in other regions. It has 
been estimated that in the Piedmont Pla- 
extending from Alabama to New 
Jersey, comprising approximately 50,000,- 
000 acres, between 60 and 65 per cent of 
the land which is or has been under cul- | 
tivation has lost from 4 to 14 inches of 
topsoil and subsoil. 

The damage from 
ways. 


erosion works two 
The upper slopes have the fertile 


| soil washed from them and the rich lower | 





| Bridges, Robt. S. 


| Huntbach, Gerald. 


alluvial lands are spoiled by the sand and 
mixtures of soils which are deposited on 
them by erosion waters. In one South | 
Carolina Piedmont County, 23,000 acres | 


The admissions | preciation, H. H. Bennett, soil scientist of out of 27,000 acres of formerly good 
}of immigrants (22,261) in April, 1930, ex- | the Department of Agriculture, said June | 


alluvial land were converted into swamp 
and semiswamp of comparatively little | 
value by overwash of erosional debris. 
Surveys in two North Carolina coun- | 
ties, said Mr. Bennett, have shown that 
in 1930 cotton production was unprofit- 
able when the yield was less -than 340 
pounds an acre. This indicates, he said, 
that poor land stripped of its productive 
topsoil by erosion can not be profitably 
used, especially with low crop prices. 
Agricultural use of the rolling black 
lands of ceptral Texas has resulted in 
heavy soil erosion there, greatly reducing 
its productivity. The rolling areas of | 
this great cotton-producing belt are 
doomed to destruction, unless vastly more 
is done in the future to protect the ero- | 
sive slopes than has ever been done in the | 
past, Mr. Bennett warned. He presented | 
a report-of a study that had been made 
in that region showing the rapidity with 
which the soil is being eroded. Surveys | 
of other States show similar conditions 
existing in them. | 
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and Corsica,} 2,000 or more. 


Data on Illiteracy | 
Among States Are 
Shown in Census 


Attendance at School and) 
Proportion of Country | 
And City Population Also | 


Are Revealed | 
| 


The Bureau of the Census has just an-}| 
nounced results of the tabulation of 1930 
census returns for various States relative | 
to illiterary and school attendance, with | 
figures on urban and rural population. The | 
tabulations follow in full text: | 

State of Ohio 


The urban population of Ohio on April | 
1. 1930, amounted to 4,507,371, including 
9.241 persons living on farms within the} 
limits of cities of 2.500 or more. The urban 
population formed 67.8 per cent of the 
total, as compared with 63.8 per cent in 
1920. The rural population amounted to| 
9,139,326, comprising 1,004,288 persons liv-| 
ing on farms in rural territory, and 1,135,-| 
038 persons not living on farms. 


The rural population in 1930 represents | 
as a whole an increase of 2.7 per cent, 





‘as compared with the rural population 


in 1920 (2,032,258). While the rural-farm 
population taken alone shows a loss of 
129,624, or 11.4 per cent, the rural-nonfarm 
| population shows a gain of 186,692, or 19.7 
| per cent. 
For the State as a whole, the number | 
lof persons 10 years of age and over re-! 
{turned as unable to read and write in| 
1930 was 123,804, as compared with 131,- 
006 in 1920. The percentage of illiteracy 
was 2.3, as compared with 2.8 10 years ago. 
The number of persons from 5 to 20 
vears of age attending school in 1930 was 
1.435,431, as compared with 1,095,577 in 
1920. Persons attending school represented | 
73.9 per cent of the total population 
within the ages specified, in 1930, as com- 
pared with 67.8 per cent in 1920. 


Of the total number of children 5 years) 
of age in 1930, 14.4 per cent were at- 
tending school; of those 6 years, 74.3 per | 
cent; of those 7 to 13 years, 97.9 per cent; | 
|of those 14 and 15 years, 96.6 per cent; 
|of those 16 and 17 years, 67.7 per cent; 
and of those 18 to 20 years, 22.8 per cent. 
In addition, 60,246 persons 21 years of age 
and over were reported as attending 
school, as compared with 28,219 in 1920. 


State of North Carolina 





The urban population of North Carolina | 


on April 1, 1930, amounted to 809,847, in- 
cluding 2,698 persons living an farms 


| within the limits of cities of 2,500 or more. 


The urban population formed 25.5 per 
cent of the total, as compared with 19.2 
per cent in 1920. The rural population 
amounted to 2,360,429, cqmprising 1,597,- 
220 persons ¥ving on farms in rural terri- 
tory, and 163,209 persons not living on 
farms. The rural population in 1930 rep- 
resents as a whole an increase of 291,676, 
or 14.1 per cent, as compared with the 
rural population 1920 (2,068,753), two- 
thirds of this gain being in the rural-non- 
farm population. 


For the State as a whole, the number | 


of persons 10 years of age and over re- 
turned as unable to read and write in 
1930 was 236,261, as compared with 241,603 
in 1920. 
10, as compared with 13.1 10 years ago, and 


for all classes of the population the per-| 


centage of illiteracy was lower than in 
1920. 


The number of persons from five to 20) 


years of age attending school in 1930 was 
196,426, as compared with 620,486 in 1920. 
Persons attending school represented 64.4 
per cent of the total population within 


the ages specified, in 1930, as compared | 


with 62.7 per cent in 1920. 

Of the total number of children five 
| years of age in 1930, 3.4 per cent were 
attending school; of the children six years 
| of age, 50.4 per cent; of those seven to 13 
| years of age, 93 per cent; of those 14 and 
| 15 years, 79.1 per cent; of those 16 and 17 
| years, 49.3 per cent; and of those 18 to 
| 20, 19.2 per cent. In addition, 14,542 per- 
| sons 21 years c: age and over were re- 
| ported at attending school, as compared 
| with 5,925 in 1920. 


State of Oklahoma 


The urban population of Oklahoma on 
April 1, 1930, amounted to 821,681, in- 
cluding 2,896 persons living on farms 





“Ri. | Within the limits of cities and towns of 


The urban population 
formed 34.3 per cent of the total, as com- 
pared with 26.6 per cent in 1920. 


The rural populatiom amounted to 1,- 
574,359, comprising 1,021,174 persons liv- 
ing on farms in rural territory, and 553,- 
185 persons not living on farms. The 
rural population as a whole shows a gain 
of 85,556, or 5.7 per cent, as compared 
with the rural population in 1920 (1,488,- 
803), but more than nine-teriths of this 
gain was in the rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion. = 

For the State as a whole, the number 
of persons 10 years of age and over re- 
turned as unable to read and write in 
1930 was 51,102, as compared with 56,- 
864 in 1920. The percentage of illiteracy 
was 2.8, aS compared with 3.8 10 years 


The number of persons from 5 to 20} 
years of age attending school in 1930 was 
592,921, as compared with 481,253 in 1920. 
Persons attending school represented 170.2 
per cent of the™total population within 
the ages specified, in 1930, as compared 
with 63.8 per cent in 1920. 

Of the total number of children 5 years 
of age in 1930, 10.5 per cent were attend- 
ing school; of the children 6 years of age, 
65.7 per cent; of..these 7 to 13, 94.3 per 
cent; of those 14 to 15 years of age, 88.9 
per cent; of those 16 and 17 years, 63.2} 
per cent; and of those 18 to 20, 25.8 per 
cent. In addition, 18,825 persons 21 years 
of age and over were reported as attend- 
ing school, as compared with 5,220 in 1920. 


The urban population of Rhode Island 
on April 1, 1930, amounted to 635,429, in- 
cluding 6,256 persons living on farms 
within the limits of cities of 2,500: or more. 
The rural population amounted to 52,068, 
comprising 10,289 persons living on farms 
in rural territory, and 41,779 persons not 
living on farms. The urban population 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 
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The percentage of illiteracy was | 


109,000 POUNDS LOAD 
OF COUNTERWEIGHTS 







The deadweight calibrating ma- 
chine at the National Bureau of 
Standards is used to apply loads to 
proving instruments. After calibra- 
tion these instruments may be 
loaded in a testing machine and the 
accuracy. of the machine deter- 
mined from the readings of the 
testing machine and the proving 
instrument. Each of the large 
weights loaded on the calibration 
machine, as illustrated, weighs 10,- 
000 pounds, and each small weight 
weighs 1,000 pounds. 


World-wide Interest 
Is Aroused in New 


_ Clothes for Children 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Finds Heavy Demand for 
Patterns Developed in 
Cotton Campaign 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ments are cut in such a way as to require 
many less, and those buttons which are 
|used are very much larger and conse- 
;quently easier for children to manage. 
|A feature which will please the mothers 
| equally as well is a different way to achieve 
1a buttonhole without the tedious job of 
| working one. 

The sun suits in the exhibit more nearly 
fit the nomenclature than most of them 
on the market since the tops are made 





pletely to the body than is possible with 
other kinds of fabric. It also is a far 
more comfortable sun suit than the type 
|that has only two shoulder straps sup- 
porting the trunks. 
Suitability of Cotton 

Most of the fabrics are cotton, a mate- 
rial which is more suitable for children 
than any other in view of its all around 
practicability. It can be secured in many 


the party dress, as the exhibit demon- 
strates. 


En 


| from white curtain marquisette. This per- | 
mits the sun’s rays to penetrate more com- | 


weaves and qualities for the play suit to! 
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sland Offers 
_ Courses Abroad 


To Farm Youths 


Some of These Scholarships 
Available for Research in 
United States, Says Con- 
sular Report 


By Alfred Nutting 


Clerk, American Consulate General, 
London, England 


The Minister of Agriculture announces 
a number of scholarships intended to en- 
}able young men and women engaged in 
| farming to improve their positions, with 
| the additional possibility of rising to some 
of the more important posts in the in- 
moar 


The Minister holds that in research 
| particularly there is ample scope for more 
|trained workers, and that British agri- 
}culture will benefit by the entry of new 
| blood and fresh ideas into the industry. 


| A number of new grants are announced, 
|ranging from $1,217 to $122, for visits 
abroad to study various diseases, pest- 
control methods, agricultural economics 
in the United States, New Zealand, and 
| Japan, plant nutrition problems, and 
dairying practice in Sweden and Finland. 


Applications Received 

The Minister received until May 15 ap- 
| plications for grants in aid of scientific 
investigations bearing upon farming, to be 
carried on in connection with a univer- 
sity, university college or approved insti- 
tution. 

Applications are also invited for research 
scholarships in agricultural and veterinary 
‘sciences. These are tenable for three 
years from Oct. 1 next, and are of the 
value of $973 per annum, extra allowances 
being made for traveling and living abroad. 


Students who propose to take up costs 
}as agricultural organizers or teachers or 
| lecturers in agriculture can now apply to 
the Ministry of Agriculture for scholar- 
| Ships. These are tenable for two years 
from Oct. 1 next, and the second year 
will normally be spent abroad. The value 
| Of the scholarship varies according to the 
scholar’s means, but will not exceed $973 
per annum while he is in this country. 
Extra allowances will be made for travel 
and subsistence during periods ‘spent 
abroad. 

Also Junior Scholarships 


| Further, there are 130 junior scholar- 
Ships available for the sons and daughters 
of land workers. These are tenable at 
farm institutes for courses not exceeding 
one year. They may be taken in agri- 
culture, dairying, poultry keeping or horti- 
| culture. 


Some 10 scholarships are tenable at 
agricultural colleges or university depart- 
ments of agriculture for diploma or de- 
gree courses, and at veterinary colleges 
for courses in that science. 

These scholarships cover the whole cost 
of instruction and maintenance during the 
{period of the awards. Normally there 
should be no expense to be borne by the 
selected candidates or their parents. 


(The foregoing is the full tert of a 


report to the Department of Com- 
merce.) 


names of which will be given upon request 
to the Bureau. 

The list of garments shown is as fol- 
|lows: Self-help bib, boy’s or girl’s sun 
suits, and overall sun suit. The girls’ 
, dresses include a dress for special occa- 
sions, four-button pantie ensemble, rom- 
per ensemble, self-help dress, girl’s winter 
| dress—four-button pantie, girl’s winter 
dress—elastic back pantie, wool dress, and 
sister sun suit ensemble. Amony the boys’ 
suits are a brother sun suit ensemble, 


| The exhibit also includes a self-help | belted suit, boy’s semi-belted suit, small 
|bib that even the very young child can' boy’s first suit, and boy’s wool suit. The 
put on and take off. The Bureau of Home| play suit group consists of a double suit 
;Economics does not make patterns for|for cold climates, Dutch boy suit, play 
these garments but some of them can be! suit with helmet, and shower suit and 


obtained from pattern companies, the 


hat. 





FARMERS ‘°° 
OF THE WORLD 


HELPING AMERICA 


SELL FARM MACHINERY 


hs market for the American 
manufacturer of agricultural implements is the world. 
Wide chasms of language, of customs, of social, politi- 
cal and topographical conditions,must be bridged by 


the American salesmen. 


To help bring this world market to the door of the 
American factory, the greatest army of industrial 
engineers are at work. The foreign representatives of 
the Federal Government, its workers in the Federal 
bureaus, on the experimental farms of the various 
states, spend thousands of dollars to help America sell 


machinery. 


How do these various governmental agencies work? 





THE TOPICAL SURVEY 





appearing daily in The United States Daily, 
written by officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment, deals with the subject of agricultural 
implements in a series now running. 


The first article appears on the back page of 
The United States Daily today 
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‘Wheat Continues Activity of Tariff Commission Distribution Census Business in Italy Governments Aid 


Firm While Other. 


Under New Statute Is Reviewed 





Grain Prices Drop Statistics of Operations Since June 18, 1930, 


Poultry and Dairy Products 
Make Slight Gains, Says 
Review by Department of 
Agricuiiure 


Wheat prices held firm, dairy and: poul- | 
try products gained slightly in early June 
while feeds and cattle and hogs declined, 
the Department of Agriculture has just 
stated in a review of agricultural markets. 
In general, price gains and losses were 
fairly well balanced, the Department said. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Gains and losses were fairly well bal- 
anced in the list of staple farm products 
near the first of June but the general 
tendency still appeared downward. Wheat 
held firm while feeds and some feed 
grains declined further. Cattle and hogs 
reached new low prices, owing to de- 
pression in the meat trade. Cotton de- 
clined and partly recovered. Dairy and 
poultry products have gained a tittle from 
the lowest. Vegetables and berries are in 
liberal supply and price trends mixed, the 
gains including potatoes and northern 
onions. 

Decline in Cotton Prices 

Cotton prices declined throughout May, 
reaching new low levels near June 1. De- 
mand for spot cotton was reported rather 
better around the first of the month, 
with more interest directed to the higher 
grades of cotton in the lengths % to one 
inch inclusive. Trade interests now are 
watching new crop conditions closely. 
According to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service, world consumption of 
American cotton for the first nine months | 
of this season amounted to 8.3 million 
bales compared with 10.2 million in 1929- 
30, 11.5 million in 1928-29, and 12 million | 
in 1927-28. According to the same source, | 
consumption of American cotton by Great 
Britain from Aug. 1 to April 30 amounted 
to 714,000 bales compared with 1,100,000 
last season and 1,400,000 the season 
before. Exports for the week ended May 
29 amounted to about 6.3 million bales 
compared with 6.4 for the like period the 
year before. 

Crop developments were mostly favor- 
able. Beneficial rains were received in 
Spring wheat areas of the American 
northwest but more rain is still needed 
in this area and in Canada. The domestic 
Winter wheat crop continued to make 
favorable progress. Conditions in Europe 
continue generally satisfactory. Corn mar- 
kets advanced a little while oats and 
barley declined. Domestic cash wheat. 
markets held practically at quotations 
established by domestic marketing agen- 
cies. 


Feed Quotations Lower 


Feed prices continued their downward 
trend and reached a new low for the sea- 
son near the first of June in a dull mar- 
ket. Offerings, while light, were generally 
under pressure and demand was unusually 
slow. Continued weakness in feed grains, 
reduced purchasing power of feed buyers, , 
general lack of an incentive to feed heavily 
due to small returns from livestock, dairy 
and poultry products, and good Spring 
pasturage were also weakening factors. 
Wheat feeds, especially bran and lighter 
middlings, declined $1 to $3.50 per ton 
and were relatively weaker than other 
feedstuffs. 

Severe declines in cattle and hog values, 
coming in the wake of the price deflation 
that had futured the trade in previous 
weeks, left the market at the beginning 
of June in a semi-demoralized condition. 
Marketings could hardly be called exces- 
sive as measured by normal movements at 
this season, but they were plainly in ex- 
cess of narrow current trade: require- 
ments, and the continued slump in values 
for stock on food reflected sluggish and 
for the most part, lower wholesale mar- 
kets on the dressed product. The extreme 
recent top on light steers was $8. 


Prices of Hogs Lower 


Closing prices on hogs ranged mostly 
from 36 to 60 cents lower. New crop 
lambs from widely scattered native terri- 
tory were conspicuous in the marketings 
and California continued to contribute a 
moderate quota. The better grades of fed 
shorn lambs sold largely from $8 to $8.50, 
at Chicago, with a few in late rounds at 
$8.60. 

Prices of wool were steady on most ac- 
tive lines and slightly easier on some of 
the wools that recently had been slow. 
Graded territory wools were quoted steady 
to slightly easier with demand slow. 

Conditions in the egg market gave evi- 
dence of some improvement in May and 
early June, brought about principally by 


noticeably lighter receipts, information 
that collections in the Middle West were 
rapidly shrinking, a fairly satisfactory 


trade disappearance, and a gradually im- 
proving situation with respect to reserve 
holdings. Tendency of egg prices has 
been upward for several weeks. Receipts 
of eggs at country points indicate that} 
since the early part of May, production 
has declined sharply, and _ considerably 
lighter receipts from now on are being 
anticipated. 


The market on fresh killed poultry dis- 
played considerable irregularity in values 
and trends. Broilers are in increasing sup- 
ply. Under the influence of a cautious 
demand, values declined steadily until 
toward the middle of May when some im- 
provement was noted. Stocks of frozen 
poultry are being reduced at a very satis- 
factory rate. 


Butter Market Firmer 


The general tone of the butter market 
was somewhat firmer around June 1, and 
dealers were effecting a rather close clear- 
ance of arrivals. Sales for June delivery 
at Chicago were higher than the present 
spot price. Arrivals of butter continued 
heavy, exceeding those of the previous 
week and a year ago. General opinion is 
that consuming outlets have been con- 
siderably larger than in 1930 in spite of 
the unfavorable industrial situation. 

Further small price gains in the country 
cheese market during the next several 
weeks would not come entirely unexpected 
at this time of year, even though some in| 
the trade still remember the rather dras- 
tic declines that occurred at this season 
last year. Canadian quotations were again 
fractionally higher. 

A large crop of sound early tomatoes 
is ready to move to market. Five States 
together expect 4,339,000 bushels, or 11 
per cent more than last season. 

Last report of the season on old pota- 
toes from Wisconsin showed a higher f. 
©. b. price of $1 to $1.05 per 100 pounds, | 
but Green Mountains were weaker in 
northern Maine at 75 cents. Strawberry | 
prices were firm to slightly stronger. Five) 
intermediate States together have pros- | 
pects of 11 per cent more lettuce than 
last season. Cabbage prices were lower 
on arrivals from half a dozen shipping 
States. 

Onions were firm to higher in southern 
Texas, where the season is about finished. | 
Standard crates of cantaloupes touched 
bottom of $1 cash-track in the Imperial 
Valley and then strengthened slightly 
City prices of California celery were well 
maintained, but Florida stock declined. 
Haulings of green corn were heavy in the | 
lower Rio Grande Valley. ' 


Made Public by the Commission 





po pert ag of operations of the United States Tariff Commission under section 
336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, for the period June 18, 1930, to May 26, 1931, in- 
cluding applications received, commodities involved, investigations ordered and 
completed, and reports rendered, were made public June 4 by the Commission. 
The Commission’s tabular statement follows in full text: 


Applications for investigations under section 336: 


Number of applications received from the trade 
Number of Congressional resolutions requesting investigations .. eas 
Total applications received (numbered 1-97 and 56a)j .............+006 eeccece eee 
Items or commodities included in applications under section 336: 
Number of items listed in applications from the trade— 
For increase ; 
For decrease 
For adjustment 
For investigation 
Gross total from the 












trade 
Less duplicate applications 


Net total from the trade ...........:.:sceeeseeceovcs se eee recceecerseseseees 
Number of items listed in Congressional resolutions: 
For investigation 
Less duplicate applications 
Net total in Congressional resolutions 








Grand total of items listed in applications from the 

resolutions 202 
Less duplicates included in applications from the trade and in Congressional 

PRURSTGNOER iss canaccbieverwanindysbu M064 Ts Ob CHS 6.00 060s 40 60bs os Fe cee UC Oe ES ONE Oe 18 


184 


WOE: CO ROE assis a.nd, 6 6p 469 6p 06.554 OAs as coer dense see etneneee eho be es 


Applications withdrawn and dismissed: 


Number of applications voluntarily withdrawn: From the trade........... 
Number of applications dismissed without prejudice by Commission action. 
Total applications withdrawn and dismissed 
Items or commodities included in applications withdrawn or dismissed: 
Number of items withdrawn— 
For increase 
For decrease 
For investigation .........cscssccccccccccocce 
Gross total items withdrawn 
Less duplicate item . 









Net total items withdrawn 
Number of items dismissed— 
WOE IMCTORRD vc cciccccsccees 
For decrease .. ‘ 
For adjustment ............-sccceceeee 
Gross total items dismissed 
Less Guplicate item .........cccccccccccvcccrecrtecescccecceevecssresebesseeees 1 


31 
47 


Net total items dismissed 


Total items included in applications withdrawn and dismissed 


Applications for which investigations have been ordered by the Commission: 


From the trade 
Congressional resolutions 
Total applications involved in investigations ordered 
Items or commodities for which investigations have been ordered 
Applications new pending before the Tariff Commission— 
From the trade 
Congressional resolutions 


_ 44 
99 


Items or commodities included in applications now pending before the Tariff 
Commission— 

For increase ...... 

For decrease 

Gross total items pending . 

Less duplicate items 





Net total items pending 





*Due to the rapidity with which shifts and changes occur in the details of the count, pos- 
sessors of this operations statement are cautioned against using the data without making 
a check with the Secretary's office. 

‘Include two applications under section 337. 

tOne application dismissed in part only. 


Summary of Application ard Item Count 
Number of applications, A; number of items or commodities, B: 


Total received 184 


(a) Withdrawn or dismissed 47 
(b) Investigation ordered 
(C) Pending ...ccrccccsscccces 
MN, avs uin'ts-a se bick> nen bh e4us scigu/sn tens 5.b6s.6 ne padaea Ganev see ceesdipeces' 98 
Less duplicates between (@), (BD) ANG (C) cece eececeecceeceeeeccneees 2 





42 


On application from the trade 
In response to Congressional resolution 
At request of the President? 
Gross total of investigations ordered 
Less duplications in source of application 


“60 
99 


Net total of investigations ordered ... 15 eke SADE REOOR WO CeNNaSS 
Items and commodities included in investigations ordered .........++. 


Reports under section 336 submitted to the President: 


Number of investigations reported OF... cc ccccsccccccserccccccccnscccccceseecee 13 
Items or commodities! concerning which the President has concurred with the 
Commission's findings and has issued proclamations with respect to rates of 
duty— 
Increase 
Decrease 
No change 
Total concurrences 
Items or commodities concerning which the President did not concur with the 
AMAR CE. vcs 0nd a8 ic 6b8 cde SSCKASP CR DONS A URESOUS SO aWaNw ERODED Se BSNS $3 








Total number of items and commodities the subject of reports to the President.. 19 | 





*One application dismissed in part only 
sulphured or in brine. {Number of items or commodities based on application count. 
rate decreases on wool felt hats counted as one item. 
counted as two items. 


‘Canned tomatoes and tomato paste, and cherries 
Two 


Summary of Investigations ordered 


Number of investigations, A; number of applications, B; number of items or commodi- 





ties, C 
A B Cc 
Total investigation ordered ....cccccccscccccccccecccseccccccsscesss 60 44 wm 
(a) Investigations dismissed ........ 9 a 17 
(b) Investigations completed ........ 13 9 19 
(c) Investigations not completed 38 35 63 
ER PROUT Ti TCO Ee rere 60 52 98 
Less: Duplicates between a, b and € ....sesseseeeees Cocceccccecccccccces es 8 SH 
Net total 60 44 99 











'‘Treasury’s Bond Issue 
Heavily Oversubscribed 


Illiteracy Among States 
As Revealed in Census 


_" | tail establishments 


§Canned tomatoes and tomato paste 
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: | | 
| Planned in Canada For M S 3 
pee For May Subject | 
Survey Likely to Be Started in| o 
| Connection With Popula- T 7 ] Ch 
| Popul’ | 10 Little Unange 
| tion Tabulation | 
auniailemepimentietteniinas, | 
| Acceding to public demand for a com- | ate 
| prehensive picture of commodity distribu- Finances, However, Improve | 
tion in Canada, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Min-! And Exports Show Gain, | 
ister of Trade and Commerce, has an- | 
| nounced that the Dominion Bureau of | Report to Department of 
| Statistics will undertake a census of mer- | Commerce Sets Forth 
chandising and service establishments, ; 
| Trade Commissioner Harvey A. auscen | 








By M. M. Mitchell | 


oe gg | at Ottawa, informs the Department of | Commercial Attache at Rome, Department of | in full text: 


Commerce (in Radiogram to the 
Department) | 


While the Italian situation during May | 


showed little change from that during | 
; : | April, the new trade agreements with | 
kind of business of © oe ported Russia and Austria seem to have aided ex- 
. t trade. | 
| schedules will then be mailed to all these | P°" . 
|concerns. Questions to be included on|, 4 Slight upward tendency is being felt 
|these schedules will cover wages, em-|i" the southern district centering at, 
ployes, sales (cash, credit and install-| Naples, which is largely due to the open-| 
ment), commodity break-down, receipts | ing of the canning season and other agri- 
from services, expenses (exclusive of cost | Cultural activities which have lowered un-| 


of goods purchased), inventories and cap- jemployment considerably. Conditions in| 


ital employed. Returns will be tabulated | Sicily, however, are stagnant on account| 


| Commerce. This will be the first attempt | 
made to collect this type of information. | 


| The general plan is to have the enum- | 
erators working on the June, 1931, popula- 
tion census record the name, address and 


by kinds of business and also by type of |0f the continued slump in prices of citrus | 
organization (independent stores, chain | Products and heavy stocks, and also on 
stores, etc.). Special schedules will cover | account of the critical condition of the! 


|automobile merchandising and hotels.— |SU!phur industry. — ; 
| Issued by the Department of Commerce.| Quiet prevails in the industrial, com- 


|mercial and shipping districts centering | 
Installment Trade Holds 


| at Torino, Milan, Genoa, and Trieste. 
| | These districts, however, are not showing 
| Level of Normal Times 

| 

[Continued from Page 1.) 


j}any particular signs of further weaken- 
; Mess returns to normal will provide the 


ing. The west coast region centering at | 
Leghorn is apparently the most severely 

facts that will point out weaknesses that 

still remain in the system just as it will | 


depressed, due to a complete collapse in 
marble demand and prices. The slump in 
| show to some extent what part the system 
will have in future retailing in the United 


demand for olive oil has also been harmful. 
States. 
| 


Less Unemployment 
With Summer now approaching, observ- 
; In either event, the test to which in- 
'stallment selling has now been put by 


ers believe there is probably little imme- | 
|the current conditions will afford basic 


diate chance for a real country-wide in- 
dustrial and commercial improvement. | 
Unemployme.it has decreased by 4 per 

|information which the retail trade as 

| well as the wholesalers and manufacturers | 

whose products enter that field through | 


cent and now stands at 670,000 as against | 
765,000 at the end of February and 700,000 

regularly established outlets, must cog- 

nizance in order to keep pace with modern 


at the end of March. 
competition. 


The complete success of the internal 
It is not outside the range of possibility 


loan which was floated to fund the Treas- 
{ury obligations falling due in November 
that when the story of installment buying 
in this depression has been fully told, the 





| was most encouraging’ The offering was 
for 4,000,000,000 lire 9-year . per cent bonds 
and subscriptions which closed on May 26 
totaled nearly 6,000,000,000 lire. It is prob- 
| conclusions may by indirection show prob- | able that the issue will be increased in 
jable changes in the retail business fi- | order to utilize the total subscriptions. 
nancial structure. That is, the banking While the huge oversubscription to this 
| structure which finances the retail trade | issue is strongly indicative of the will- 
|may face the necessity for alteration of | ingness and ability of Italian institutions 
‘its methods in some way. This suggests, |and the Italian public to make sound in- 
among others, the possibility that ex- | vestments, it presents one bad feature in 
panded support may come for the in-|the fixation of these large sums which 
| Stallment retailer whose credit control and | will be needed when industrial and com- 
| experience demonstrates sound practices | mercial activities are resumed. 
as well as the withdrawal of such support| The budget deficit for the month of 
' trom those concerns which fail to measure | APril stood at 16,000,000 lire, as compared 
| up to standard in so far as the yardstick | With a monthly average of 125,000,000 
‘of judgment can measure them. | lire during the first nine months of the 
| amcndussensenetaanieinesiediidinniamebiaiaticnlina | fiscal year. Total tax collections are still 
| well above last year’s. Note circulation 
|has been contracted to below 15,000,000,- 


000 lire which is the lowest during the 
last 12 years. Loans and discounts are 


‘Higher Commutation Rates 
| In New York Opposed 


| |also down but reserves show a slight up-| 


New York, N. Y., June 4.| ward trend. 

Counsel for the Public Service Commis- | Treasury cash has been increased con- 
sion and commuters moved today to dis- | Siderably and the national debt is slightly 
|miss the application of the New York|higher. There has been a marginal in- 
| Central Railroad for an increase of 40/ crease in bank clearings also. The whole- 
per cent in commutation rates on the|Sale index showed another decrease and 
ground that the railroad had failed to sus- | during the second week of May stood at 
tain the burden of proof. This motion | 349 the postwar low. 
was made at a hearing before the Com- 
mission. The commuters have until June | 1,000,000,000 lire less unfavorable to Italy 
16 to file briefs, and the railroads are! than during last year, and under the in- 
| to reply by June 22. |fluence of the trade agreements ratified 





|for raw 


|these raw 


| quirements. 


|needs, as in the case of Brazil, to 95 and 


|; was approximately $2,500,000. 


The foreign trade balance is now nearly | 
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Latin Soap Makers 


Competition to American Ex- 
porters of Product Said 
To Thus Increase 


Government aid, in the form of material | 
tariff increases on foreign competitive | 
products, and reduction or total removal 
of duties on raw materials and ma- 
chinery, is being extended to soap manu- 
facturers in Latin American countries, 
thereby affording increased competition 
to American exporters, the Department ! 
of Commerce announced June 4. The an- 
nouncement of the Department follows 


That American soap manufacturers are 
meeting with steadily increasing competi- | 
tion in their chief Latin American mar- | 
kets is indicated in a bulletin just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. This 
bulletin, compiled from reports of Gov-| 
ernment trade representatives in the va-| 
rious countries of Central and South | 
America, shows that in most of the mar- 
kets in these areas, the local soap in- 
dustries are receiving active governmental | 
support. This support in some cases has 
taken the form of material increases in 
tariff rates and the reduction or outright 
removal of duties on raw materials and | 
machinery. | 

While the development of domestic soap | 
manufacture in Latin America has served 
to limit the sale of foreign soaps, it has 
on the other hand increased the demand | 
materials used in the domestic | 
plants. Some of the countries in this | 
region are obliged to import the bulk of | 
materials, particularly rosin, | 


Labor Contract — : 


Bill Held Invalid 
In Massachusetts 


State Supreme Court Cites’ 
Right Under Federal Con- 
stitution of Freedom in 
Making Contracts 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
the Federal Constitution forbidding the 
enactment of any law depriving a person 
of the right of freedom in making con- 
tracts. 

A further provision, it is explained, seeks 
to establish with respect to every labor dis- 
pute a substantially different method of 
procedure, subject to materially different 
prerequisites, conditions, rules of trial, and 
extent of redress from that established in 
any other kind of controversey where re- 
lief in the courts of equity is sought. 
“This dominating purpose,” it was held, 
“appears to be class legislation and to im- 
pair equality before the law and equal 
protection of equal laws to all persons.” 

The third division of the measure was 


| Said to narrow to an unconstitutional ex- 


tent the power of courts to deal with cone 
tempt of court in connection with litiga- 
tion in labor disputes. 


The court did not undertake to deter- 
mine how much of the bill, if dissociating 
from the “dominating factors mentioned” 





caustic soda and potash, and they look 
to the United States for most of their re- | 
This country supplies Latin 
American soap makers with anywhere | 
from 25 per cent of their caustic soda 


98 per cent of such requirements for the | 
factories of Mexico and Argentina, re- | 
spectively. 

The total value of the soap purchased 
from the United States by Latin America 
countries in 1928 (excluding Argentina and 
Haiti, figures for which are not available) 


according to the bulletin, now manufac- 
tures about 90 per cent of the toilet soap 
and practically all of the laundry soap 
consumed in that country. A _ similar 


Argentina, |Tapid and far-reaching changes. 


would be within the competency of the 
general court to enact. 





Economic Survey Planned 
In Southern Appalachians 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

tions and agencies, social institutions and 
organizations, taxation, and education. 

“Dr. Gray further stated: ‘The economic 
|} and social life of the region is undergoing 
| From 
mahy parts of it the timber is rapidly 
| disappearing through the agencies of the 
|/saw and ax or fire. Mines and water 
power have been developed and industries 


situation obtains in Chile and Peru but in| have sprung up here and there, affording 


the remaining Latin American markets the 
United States still secures a generous 
share of the import trade in soap. 


with Russia and reached with Austria 
and Hungary a radical improvement is 
| expected. 

These agreements are strongly indica- 
tive of the determination to concentrate 
purchases in the future in those countries 
which buy equally from Italy. It has been 
reported that 80 per cent of the new cred- 
its for Russia, arranged during April and 
amounting to 350,000,000 lire, has already 
been taken up. 

The agricultural outlook is generally 
promising. Wheat and a few other prod- 
ucts were retarded by the cold Spring but 
are now progressing. The fruit crops, 
particularly cherries, are expected to be 
heavy, but tomatoes are well below normal. 
The exports of tomato preserves are ex- 
ceeding those of last year. 

The tourist traffic was lower after the 
Easter rush but the indications are for a 
good Summer business. 


employment for folk who formerly saw 
| little money in the course of a year. 

| “ ‘Roads and motor travel have broken 
down a great deal of the isolation and 
have brought the people into contact with 
modern life with its urban ideals and 
| Standards. In some parts of the region, 
fiscal and institutional problems have been 
profoundly complicated by the decay of 
agriculture. It is the consciousness of this 
| State of flux and the need for more light 
;On conditions and tendencies which has 
given rise to the project for the economic 
and social survey of the Southern Appa- 
lachians.’ ” 


Case Involving Eminent 
Domain Not to Be Heard 


| The Supreme Court of the United States, 

on June 1, declined to pass upon the 
validity of a system of determining dam- 
ages resultant from the taking of prop- 
erty for public use, prevalent in New York. 
| The case in which the issue was presented 
was Parlex Holding Corp. v. City of New 
York, No. 863. 





British Rayon Output 


British production of rayon yarns for 
March, 1931, amounted to 4,040,000 
pounds, the highest monthly record for 
the current year.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 





The challenged system was applied in 
|the case to property abutting upon a 
street to be improved. Part of the lots 


facing the street were taken. The system 
was upheld by the New York Supreme 
|Court, New York County. 





(Continued from Page 4.] 


formed 92.4 per cent of the total, as com- 
pared with 97.5 per cent in 1920. 

This decrease in the percentage urban 
is, however, largely the result of a modi- 
fication of the definition of urban terri- 
tory under which eight towns in Rhode 
Island which could have been counted as 


urban under the 1920 rule \ere transferred | 


to the rural classification. Under the 1920 
rule, the percentage urban in 1930 would 


have been 97.5 per cent instead of 92.4 per | 


cent. 

For the State as a whole, the number 
of persons 10 years of age and over re- 
turned as unable to read and write in 
1930 was 27,536, as compared with 31,312 
in 1920. The percentage of illiteracy was 
4.9, as compared with 6.5 10 years ago. 


| 
| 
| 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


announcement of the bond issue, was to | 
make it the final new offering for the 1931 
fiscal year. It is conceivable, however, | 
that a bill issue will be authorized. 


On the first day of the new fiscal year | 
$50,427,000 in bills will mature, and on the 
succeeding day an additional $50,428,000 | 
falls due, while on July 17 and July 27 
| there will be maturities of $50,102,000 and 
| $53,510,000, respectively. 

As to the current bond issue, the Treas- 
ury, under the terms of law, may accept 
any amount of subscriptions it desires up 
to the statutory limit of $9,000,000,000. 
The Department, however, does not de- 
sire to take more funds than it actually 
deems necessary, as a means of saving for 
the Government a month's interest on 


The number of persons from five to 20| the additional amount. 
years of .gé attending school in 1930 was | Between July 1 and Dec. 31, approxi- 
144,033, as compared with 108,817 in 1920.; mately $1,600,000,000 in bills and certifi- 
Persons attending school represented 69.7|cates of indebtedness mature. To meet 
per cent of the total population within the| these maturities, the Treasury may offer 
ages specified, in 1930, as compared with| another bond issue, because such securi- 
62.8 per cent in 1930. ties may be marketed without difficulty, 

Of the total number of children five | 2S evidenced in the recent oversubscrip- 
years of age in 1930, 29.3 per cent were at- tions. Any change in easy money condi- 
tending school; of the children six years| ons which might be occasioned by an 
of age, 79.9 per cent; of those seven to 13) upturn in business conditions, might cause 
years, 98.1 per cent: of those 14 and 15 the Treasury to raise the interest rate on 
years, 87.9 per cent: of those 16 and 17 its offerings, and might mean that short- 
years. 404 per cent: and of those 18 to | term, rather than long-term securities 
20 years, 17 per cent. In addition, 5,178 | Would be offered, for refinancing opera- 
persons 21 years of age and over were re-| “ions. 


| There should be no serious reaction in 
— 517 aeaeee school, as compared | the money market to the new $800,000,000 


. | issue, because only about $210,000,000 rep- 
The urban population of Louisiana ON | resents “new a The Goes will be 
April 1, 1930, amounted to 833,532, in- jtaken to retire maturing certificates. 
cluding 3,724 persons living on farms! 1¢ is shown on the Treasury’s books that 
within the limits of cities and Villages | only one issue of Government securities 





formed 39.7 per cent of the total, as com- 
pared with 349 per cent in 1920. The 
rural population amounted to 1,268,06I, 
comprising 826,882 persons living on farms 


|of 2,500 or more. The urban population |t > mature during the fiscal year 1932 now 


|is outstanding. This is a 2 per cent cer- 
| tificate issue of $623,891,500, to be retired 
March 15. A total of $451,719,450 in 3% 
| per cent notes matures Dec. 15, 1932. 


in rural territory, and 441,179 persons not 
living on farms. The total rural popula- | 
tion in 1920 (1,170,346). Of this increase, | 
42,427 was in the rural-farm population. | 1 
while 55,288 was in the rural-nonfarm | collected $127,240,000 in customs duties 
population. | and internal taxes on automobiles and 
For the State as a whole, the number | mineral oil products, only about 42 per 
of persons 10 years of age and over re-/|cent of this amount being required for 
turned as unable to read and write in/the national highway budget.—(Depart- 
1930 was 219,750, as compared with 299,- | ment of Commerce.) 
092 in 1920. The percentage of illiteracy | —— ——— ———— 
was 13.5, as compared with 21.9 in 1920.| of age in 1930, 11.9 per cent were attend- 
The number of persons from 5 to 20/ ing school; of the children 6 years of age, 
years of age attending school in 1930 was | 55.3 per cent; of those 7 to 13 years, 89.4 
465,064, as compared with 352,694 in 1920. | per cent; of those 14 and 15 years, 78.3 per 
Persons attending school represented 63.2 | cent; of those 16 and 17 years, 49.5 per 
per cent of the total population within | cent; and of those 18 to 20 years, 17.8 per 
the ages specified, in 1930, as compared cent. In addition, 22,799 persons 21 years 
with 53.0 per cent in 1920. |of age and over were reported as attend- 
Of the total number of children 5 years ing school, as compared with 3,260 in 1920. 





French Tariff Revenue 
During 1930 the French Government 


THIRTY or more years ago, when 
bloomer girls on bicycles brought 
whispered comments from conser- 
vative matrons, the curing depart- 
ment of the packing house was 
principally a huge ‘‘salt cellar.’’ 
Dry-salted and barrel-salted ‘“‘rough- 
‘*hellies,”” 
backs and jowl butts represented 
about 34% of the Armour pork out- 


put. Only 29%, consisting mostly of 


sides,”’ shoulders, loin 


bacon, hams and picnic shoulders, 
went into sweet pickle. 
Consequently, an excess of salti- 
ness was the rule rather than the 
exception. There was no way of 
carrying over surpluses except to 
allow them to remain in cure beyond 


the normal curing age—which, in 
the case of a picnic shoulder, is 
about twenty days, and in the case 
of a ham anywhere from 40 to 90 
days. In fact, it was not uncommon 
for such meats to remain in “pickle” 
as long as four months. 

Today more than 36% of Armour 
pork products are given the milder 
and more appetizing sugar cure, 
while less than 15% is dry and barrel- 
salted. 

Not a day beyond the proper cur- 
ing age is a single piece of Armour 
sugar-cured pork allowed to remain 
in cure. For with Armour’s vast re- 
frigeration facilities, peak-kill sur- 


pluses are held in prime condition 











% 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


AARRMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


BETTER VALUES 
BETTER MARKETS 
BETTER EARNINGS 





WHEN THE BLOOMER GIRL SHOCKED SOCIETY? 





until careful market analyses send 


them to cure and smoking to be 


ready to meet the public’s require- 


ments. 


Controlled curing is one of the 


numerous details of the new and 


modern Armour and Company’s in- 


defatigable labors in’ achieving the 
marvelous ‘‘Fixed Flavor’? which the 


world enjoys today in Armour’s Star 
Ham and Star Bacon. It is a revela- 
tion, compared to the salty ham and 
bacon known to those who can recall 
the daring bloomer girls of the “‘gay 
nineties.”’ 


* * * 


TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 


THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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Charge for Legal 
Fees on Funds of 
Indian Permitted 


Modified Allowance for Ex-| 
pense of Protecting Aged 
Man’s Property Approved 
By Supreme Court | 


UnitTep STATES OF AMERICA 
v. | 
THe EquitasLe Trust Company OF NEw | 
York ET AL. 
Supreme Court of _ United States. 
No. 21. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
Setx W. Ricuarpson, Assistant Attorney 

General (WrtL1aM D. MiTcHELL, Attor- 

ney General, Nat M. Lacy and PeEpro | 

Capo-Ropricuez with him on the brief), 

for the United States; JoHn W. Davis 

for the respondents. 
Opinion of the Court | 
June 1, 1931 | 

Mr. Justice VAN DevaNTeR delivered the | 
opinion of the court. 

This writ brings under review a sup- 
plemental decree making allowances for | 
attorney fees, expenses, etc., in a suit, | 
instituted by a next friend, to recover and} 
preserve a trust fund belonging to Jack- 
son Barnett, an incompetent Creek In-| 
dian, and directing that the allowances be 
paid from that fund. The allowances are 
challenged by the United States as in 
conflict with existing restrictions on the 
disposal of the trust fund, and as exces- | 
sive. 

Barnett is a full-blood Creek Indian, 
so enrolled, who received an allotment out 
of the Creek tribal lands when they were 
divided in severalty pursuant to congres- 
sional legislation (note 1). By that legis- 
lation and an amendatory act (note 2) his| 
right and title under the allotment and 
the ensuing patent were subjected to re-| 
strictions against “alienatfon, contract to 
sell, power of attorney, or any other en- 
cumbrance” prior to April 26, 1931 (note 
3) save in virtue of a full or partial re- 
moval of the restrictions by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and against leasing for 
oil, gas or other mining purposes, save 
with the approval of that officer. 


Bonds Transferred 


In 1912 the probate court of the county 
of Barnett’s residence, in Oklahoma, ad- 
judged him a mental incompetent and 
appointed a guardian of his estate. Later 
in that year Barnett and the guardian 
(the former described as “an incompe- 
tent,”) with the approval of that court and 
of the Secretary of the Interior, executed 
to one Bartlett an oil and gas lease of 
the land allotted to Barnett. The lease | 
required that the royalties be paid to a 
local representative of the Secretary of | 
the Interior and held for Barnett’s bene- 
fit. 

Royalties came in rapidly. In 1920 they 
had produced in the hands of the Secre- 
tary’s local representative a fund of about 
$1,000,000, after various small sums had 
been turned over to the Oklahoma guard- 
ian for Barnett’s support. Near that time | 
the accumulated fund was taken over by 
the Secretary, invested in United States 
Liberty Bonds and held for Barnett’s use. 

News of Barnett’s wealth became wide- 
spread and thereafter, as was found by the | 
district court, he was kidnapped by an 
adventuress who took him to two States 





Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 4 
William Penn Hotel Company. Docket No. 
24169. 

1. Value of a lease for invested cap- 
ital and exhaustion purposes deter- 
mined. 

2. Subsequently part of the lease was 
sublet for a part of the remainder of 
the term in consideration of certain 
agreed annual rentals and a bonus 
payment of $19,182.07. Held, the 
bonus payment to petitioner was not a 
return of capital, but was income to it 
in the year when received. James M. 
Butler, 19 B. T. A. 718; Douglas Prop- 
erties, Inc., 21 B. T. A. 347, followed. 


Anna Bissell. Docket No. 24784. 


1. The mere failure of respondent to 
discuss in his brief one of the assign- 
ments of error made in the petition 
does not of itself entitle petitioner to 
judgment on such ass.gnment. 

2. During 1916 petitioner purchased 
certain ™mperial Russian government 
bonds. In 1922 she ascertained her 
investment in such bonds to be re- 
coverable only in part. She charged 
off the part ascertained .o be worth- 
less and deducted the amount charged 
off as a bad debt. Upon the record, 
held, netitioner is entitled to the de- 
duction as claimed. 


Ives Dairy, Incorporated. 
39873. 
Fair market value of certain mort- 
gage notes determined. 
Warren Steam Pump Company. 
No. 45568. 


One of petitioner’s officers con- 
tracted to serve petitioner for a num- 
ber of years at an agreed annual com- 
pensation and to place his stock in 
trust for a term of years. Upon the 
death of the officer before the termi- 
nation of the contract, petitioner paid 
to the officer’s estate for a period of 
time the sums it had agreed to pay 
the officer. Held that the aggregate of 
the sums paid to the officer and his 
estate is not deductible as a loss in the 
year the contract was terminated by 
agreement between petitioner and the 
deceased officer’s estate. 

2. Under section 206 (a) (5) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, it is held that in 
computing a net loss tax-exempt in- 
terest should be included in income. 


Docket No. 


Docket 


General soon after the date of that letter, 
and thus was unable to carry his view into 
effect. 


On Jan. 20, 1926, the succeeding Attorney 
General, at the solicitation of the next 
friend and his attorneys, sought and ob- 
tained leave for the United States to in- 
tervene in the suit and thereby partici- 
pate in the effort a recovery of the bonds 
and their income for Barnett’s benefit. 
After the intervention was accomplished 
the attorneys for the next friend and the 
solicitors for the United States harmoni- 
ously prosecuted the cause to a success- 
ful conclusion. All rendered commendable 
service, but in many particulars the lead- 
ing part and major burden fell to the at- 
torneys for the next friend. 


On the final hearing the court found 
that Barnett was illiterate and so stunted 
and undeveloped mentally that he was 
incapable of managing his own affairs 
or of understanding a transaction like the 
one in question; that the wife and her 
attorneys and allies, with selfish motives, 
induced him to place his thumb mark on 
the instrument requesting the distribu- 
tion; and that he did this without any 
real comprehension or knowledge of what 
he was doing. 


, | The court also ruled that the Secretary 
other than that of his residence and ad) of the Interior could not ‘by his approval 
co . ee ean Saenaind Gud annoyed | give validity to a gift which the apparent 


by her attorneys and their allies; and on 
Dec. 15, 1922, was induced by them to put | 
his thumb mark upon an instrument, not | 
understood by him, requesting the Sec- | 
retary of the Interior to distribute the | 
greater part of the trust fund in the lat- 
ter’s custody by giving $550,000 in Liberty | 
Bonds to the wife, and a like sum in such | 
bonds to the American Baptist Home Mis- | 
sion Society on condition that it pay for | 
his use $20,000 a year during the remainder | 
of his life. Barnett was then about 73 | 
years of age and the designated annuity | 
was less than the yearly interest on the | 
bonds to be given to that society. | 


Sued to Regain Property | 


On Feb. 1, 1923, the Secretary of the In-| 
terior approved that instrument, and soon | 


|donor by reason of mental incompetency 
was incapable of understanding or mak- 
ing; that the defendants, although blame- 
less, acquired no property or beneficial 
interest through the purported gift and 
must be regarded as holding the bonds 


and the income therefrom as the property | 


of Barnett; and that as the bonds were 
wrongly taken from the trust fund in the 


custody of the Secretary of the Interior | 


they and the income from them (less such 
allowances as the court should require to 
be paid therefrom for services and dis- 
bursements connected with the recovery) 
should be restored to that fund and there 
held for Barnett agreeably to applicable 
laws of Congress (note 3). A decree to 


that effect was entered and an attempted | 
appeal by one of the defendants proved | 


of no avail ‘note 4). 


after approving it he distributed the $1,- 
100,000 in Li’ rty Bonds as requested. | 

After the distribution was effected the 
wife took Barnett to California and on 
her application a court of that State, in 
1924, adjudged him an incompetent, in- 
capable of caring for his person or estate, 
and appointed a guardian. 

The Oklahoma guardian, on learning of 
the distribution, invoked:the assistance of | 
reputable attorneys with a view to assert- 
ing and protecting Barnett's interest in| torneys for the defendants and by a sup- 
the bonds thus separated from his trust! plemental decree allowed to the next 
fund. These attorneys acquainted them-| friend $7,500 for his services and allowed 
selves with Barnett’s mental incompetency | to his attorneys $184,881.08 for their serv- 
and the other facts bearing on the validity jices and $4,282.93 to reimburse them for 
of the distribution, brought the facts to/ out-of-pocket expenses. 
the attention of the Secretary of the In-| 


Allowance Protested 


The court later on, pursuant to a reser- 
| vation in the decree, took up the question 
of what, if any, allowances should be 
made for services and disbursements. Ap- 
plications for such allowances were made 
by the attorneys for the defendants, by 
the next friend and by ‘his attorneys. All 
were opposed by the United States. The 


;court rejected the application of the at- | 


terior and earnestly and repeatedly re- 


quested that officer to take steps to secure} 


a restoration of the bonds to the trust 
fund. 

The Secretary declined to take such ac- 
tion, insisted the distribution was valid 
and must stand and refused to permit any 


There were also directions that these 
allowances be paid out of the fund which 
had been the subject of the litigation and 
that the fund as thus reduced be re- 
stored to the custody of the Secretary of 
the Interior conformably to the prior de- 
cree. On an appeal by the United States 
| the circuit court of appeals reduced the 
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_ Of Indians 


lpmigig 20: on Reservation Held Not to Be Re- 
| quired; Tribal Relations Discussed 
| 


HILARY HALBERT JR., ET AL., 
Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 
| Supreme Court of the United States. 
| Nos, 141-154. 


On writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

| WEBSTER BALLINGER (OVERTON 
Stuart H. Extuiotr, H. G. ROWLAND, and 
Drx H. Rowtanp on the brief), for the 
petitioners; 
sistant Attorney General (THomas D. 
TuHacHER, Solicitor General, Pepro Capo- 
Ropricuez and Paut D. MILLer with him 
on the brief), for the respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
June i, 1931 


Mr. Justice VAN DevANTER delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

These suits were brought in the District 
Court for the Western District of Wash- 
ington to establish and enforce asserted 
rights to allotments each of 80 acres, in 
jthe Quinaielt Indian Reservation in the 
southwestern part of that State. Author- 
jity for bringing the suits is found in the 
statute providing that any person who is 
|“in whole or in part of Indian blood or 
| descent” and claims to be entitled to an 
| allotment of land under any law of Con- 
| gress may prosecute a suit against the 
United States to determine and give ef- 
fect to such right. (Note 1.) The suits 
were heard together in the District Court, 
where decrees were given for the plain- 
tiffs, and again in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, where those decrees were re- 
versed. (Note 2.) The cases are here on 
certiorari. 

The plaintiffs are all of Indian blood 
and descent, but none is a full-blood In- 
'dian. Some are members of the Chehalis, 
| Chinook and Cowlitz tribes, and the ques- 

tion is presented whether these tribes 
|are among those whose members are en- 
| titled to allotments from lands within the 
Quinaielt Reservation. Many do not per- 
|sonally reside on the reservation, and we 
|are asked to decide whether this defeats 
their claims. Some are the issue, either 
| children or grandchildren, of a marriage 
| between an Indian woman and a white 
}man, and whether this is an obstacle to 
|allowing their claims is a further ques- 


| 
| 
| 


| 

| Provisions of 
| . 
Treaty Discussed 


| In 1855 the, Quinaielt, Quillehute (also 
|called Quileute), Chehalis, Chinook and 
|Cowlitz Indians were neighboring tribes 
| in the southwesterly section of what is 
| now the State of Washington. They were 
}all known as “fish-eating Indians” and 
|lived in small villages adjacent to the 

Pacific coast and the lower reaches of the 
|Columbia River. The Quits and Ozettes 

were also fish-eating tribes living in coast. 
| Villages a little north of the others, the 
| Ozettes being farther north than the 
| Quits. 

During the early part of 1855 negotia- 
tions were had between a representative 
of the United States and representatives 
of the Quinaielt, Quillehute, Chehalis, 
| Chinook, Cowlitz and Quit tribes looking 
| towards a cession by these tribes of much 
territory and their consolidation within a 
single reservation. These 
| failed of their full purpose, but resulted 
|in a treaty between the United States and 
| the Quinaielts and Quillehutes which was 


| signed on July 1, 1855 and January 25, | 


1856. (Note 3) By this treaty the Quin- 
aielts and Quillehutes ceded a large dis- 
trict to the United States, and the latter 
engaged to reserve for their use and occu- 


pancy a tract “sufficient for their wants”, | 


|to which when established they were to 
remove. 

There were also provisions in the treaty 
securing to the Indians the right of taking 
| fish “at all usual and accustomed grounds 

and stations,” in common with all citizens 
of that section, and of erecting temporary 
houses to be used in that connection; au- 
thorizing the President, at his discretion, 
to survey the whole or any part of the re- 
served lands and assign the same to such 
individuals or families “as are willing to 
avail themselves of the privilege and wiil 
locate on the same as a permanent home;” 
and consenting that the President might 
“consolidate” the Quinaielts and Quille- 
hutes and “other friendly tribes,” whenever 
in his opinion the public interest and the 


by it. 


Allotments Ordered 
In Enactment of 1911 


| River was provisionally selected and its 
boundaries surveyed. Some years 
the local superintendent reported that the 
| reservation, by reason of being small and 
containing but a small amount of agricul- 
| tural and pasture lands, had proved unat- 
tractive to the Indians; that the Chehalis, 


| Chinook and other coastal tribes in south- | 


| western Washington, like the Quinaielts 
{and Quillehutes, who were parties to the 
| treaty, were all “emphatically fish-eaters,” 
drawing their subsistence almost wholly 
from the water, and that all of these fish- 


moneys under his control and _belonging| allowance for the services of the attor-|eating tribes should be collected on a 
to Barnett to be used in an effort to re-|neys for the next friend to $100,000 and /| Single reservation, including suitable fish- 


cover the bonds. 
the matter before the Department of Jus- 
tice and urged the institution of suits on 
the part of the United States for the revo- 
cation of the distribution and the return 


The attorneys then laid| sustained the other allowances (note 5).| eries. 


| This court then granted a petition by the 
| United States for a further review on a 
| writ of certiorari. 


It is a general rule in courts of equity 


To that end he recommended that 
| the existing reservation be greatly en- 
larged and designated the territory which 
he believed should be included in it. This 
recommendation led to an order of Nov. 


of the bonds, but this request like that) that a trust fund which has been re-|4, 1873, by the President, the material 


of the Secretary of the Interior failed. 


Thereafter, on Jan. 22, 1925, the at-| vention may be charged with the costs | 
torneys brought a suit in equity in the|and expenses, including reasonable at-|the treaty with the Quinaie 
name of Barnett, by Elmer S. Bailey as|torney's fees, incurred in that behalf: and | hute Indians, 
next friend, against the American Bap-|this rule is deemed specially applicable | Jan. 25, 1856, and to provide 


tist Home Mission Society and others to 
cancel the gift to that society and to pro- 
tect and preserve Barnett’'s interest in the 


bonds so given and the ineome therefrom.| of practice,” it has been said, “is ab- | 


Bailey, the next friend, was the Oklahoma 
guardian who had invoked the assistance 
of the attorneys. The suit was brought 
in the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York. Other 
suits relating to the other bonds were 
brought elsewhere, but they are without 
bearing here. 


Transfer Held Invalidated 
After the suit was begun the Secretary 


of the Interior continued to oppose the) 


effort to annul distribution—and this not- 
withstanding he was advised in a letter 
of Feb. 9, 1925, from the then Attorney 
General, Mr. Stone, to whom he had 
stated his opposition two days before, that 
the distribution appeared to be entirely 
unauthorized and that the Government 
was in duty bound to. use its best efforts 
to assist in recovering the bonds. Mr. 
Stone retired: from the office of Attorney 





1.—Acts March 1, 1901, c. 676, c. 31 Stat. 861, 
and June 30, 1902, c. 1323, 32 Stat. 500 

2.—Act May 27, 1908, c. 199, 35 Stat. 312. 

3.—Extended to April 26, 1956, by Act May 
.10, 1928, c. 517, 45 Stat. 495. 


4.—21 Fed. (2d) 325 

5.—26 Fed. (2d) 350; 278 U. S. 626. 

6.—34 Fed. (2d) 916. 

7.—36 N. J. Eq. 456, 458; 1 Daniell’s Chan- 
cery Pl. & Pr., 6th Am. Ed., *pp. 69, 79. And 
see Trustees v. Greenough, 105 U. S. 527, 532 
et seq.; Central Railroad & Banking Co. v. 


Pettus, 113 U. S. 116, 123. 

6—The Siren, 7 Wall. 152, 154; United 
States v. The Thekla, 266 U. 8S. 328, 339-340. 
And see New York Dock Co. v. S. S. Poznan, 
274 U. S. 117, 121. 





covered or preserved through their inter- 


where the fund belongs to an infant or 
|incompetent who is represented in the 
| litigation by a next friend. “Such a rule 


| Solutely essential to the safety and se- 
| curity of a large number of persons who 
are entitled to the protection of the law— 
indeed, stand most in need of it—but who 
are incompetent to know when they are 
| wronged, or to ask for protection or re- 
\dress” (note 6). 

| Counsel for the United States concede 
|the general rule, but regard it as inap- 
plicable here. They assume that Bar- 
|nett’s fund was restricted in the sence 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 





Journal of the Court of 
Claims of the United States 


June 4, 1931 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas s. Wil- 


liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 


,; Parts of which are as follows: (Note 4.) 

“In accordance with the provisions of 
It and Quille- 
concluded July 1, 1855, and 
| . ; for other 
| Indians in that locality, it is hereby or- 
| dered that the following tract of country 
jin Washington Territory * be with- 
drawn from sale and set apart for the use 
|of the Quinaielt, Quillehute, Hoh, Quit, 
| and other tribes of fish-eating Indians on 
the Pacific Coast. * * *,” 

This enlarged reservation contained 
| about 200,000 acres and included the prior 
provisional reservation of 10,000 acres. 


Steps Leading to 
Consolidation Taken 


By an act of March 4, 1911 ‘note 5) 
Congress directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make allotments on the Quin- 
aielt Reservation under the provisions of 
the allotment laws “to all members of 
the Hoh, Quillehute, Ozette or other tribes 
of Indians in Washingion who are affili- 
ated with the Quino ‘nd Quillehute 
tribes in the treaty (be: med) and who 
may elect to take allo s on the Quin- 
aielt Reservation rath sian on the res- 
ervations set aside for these tribes.” This 
direction was followed by a proviso de- 
claring, “The allotments authorized herein 


Admitted to practice: Mr. Ivan P.|Shall.be made from the surplus lands 
Nelson, of the Quinaielt Reservation after -the 
Admitted to practice: Mr. Ivan P. Nelson,| 2//0tments to the Indians thereon have 


Cases argued and submitted 


been completed.” 





H-349. Sun 1 The reference to “other 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.. by Mr. H. J.| reservations” may be sufficiently explained 
aoe ae ene eae a enaerene for|by stating that some small reservation 
B ; - . PS ep » 8 se > ac . Py, 
sion. Mitchell Palmer and Mr. Geo. A. King| (Mote 6) had been set aside theretotore 
for plaintiff and Mr. W. W. Scott for de-|f0r particular villages of the Hoh, Quille- 
condant; 3-091, Sandard Computing Scales|hute, Ozette, Quit, Chehalis and other 
S0., by r. Jno ughes for plaintiff and| fish-eating ‘tribes, but that these reserva- 
Mr. C. R. Pollard and Mr. Frar ady pins st , . 7 
>, ae ee ank J. Ready) ‘ions were in some instances limited 


Trial calendar for June 5: 34680, Ordnance 


Engineering Company. 


640 acres and were in no instance large 
enough to provide 





negotiations | 


welfare of the Indians would be promoted | 


Under the treaty a reservation of about | 
| 10,000 acres at the mouth of the Quinaielt | 


later | 


to 


allotments to more 


Rulings by Board Supreme Court Upholds Claims’ 
to Land Allotments | 


| there a small fraction of the Indians 


thereon, 


When the bill which became the Act of 


| March 4, 1911, was introduced in Con- 
| gress it contained a direction that allot- 

ments be made to “all members of the 
| Hoh, Quillehute and Ozette tribes of In- 


|}and said nothing about other tribes; but 
}in the course of its passage this provi- 


SetH W. RuicwHarpson, As-/| sion was amended so as to read: “To all| 


members of the Hoh, Quillehute (Note 7), 
Ozette or other tribes of Indians in Wash- 


j ington who are affiliated with the Quin-| 


j aielt and Quillehute (Note 7) tribes in the 
| treaty (before named) and who may elect” 
| ete. 


| 
This shows that Congress intended to in- | 
}elude tribes not included in the original | 
provision; and it shows further that they | 
were to be tribes having, like the Hoh and 
Ozette tribes, some affiliation with the 
Quinaielt and Quillehute tribes “in the 
treaty”. Probably “in” was used in the 
sense of “under” or “through”. Strictly | 
speaking there was no affiliation in the) 
treaty. But the treaty did contain a pro- 
vision under which affiliation might. be| 
| brought about. It authorized the President 
to consolidate the Quinaielt and Quille- 
| hute tribes with other friendly tribes. Un-'! 
|der this provision he made the order es-| 
| tablishing the enlarged reservation for the 
use, not only of the Quinaielt and Quil- 
lehute tribes, and also of the Hoh, Quit 
and other coastal tribes of fish-eating In-| 
|dians “in that locality,” evidently mean- 
ing in that section of the Territory of 
Washington. e 


Grounds Not Stated for 


Rejection of Applications 


That was a step towards consolidation. 
Other steps followed, one being that in 
1905 the Indian Bureau began making 
allotments to members of all of these 
tribes. This work was carried on under 
the treaty, the executive order and the 
general allotment law, and it had pro- 
gressed prior to the Act of 1911 to the 
point where over 750 allotments had been 
completed, more than half of which were 
to members of the various fish-eating 
tribes in that section other than the 
| Quinaielt and Quillehute. It therefore 
was altogether appropriate at that time 
to speak of these other tribes as affiliated 
with the Quinaielt and Quillehute under 
the treaty. | 
| The action of the administrative officers | 
|under the Act of 1911 has been almost | 
| uniformly in accord with the view just 
stated. In 1913 a bill was introduced in 
| Congress to amend the Act of 1911 by 
| specifically including the Cowlitz and! 
;some other fish-eating tribes in. south- 
western Washington not before named in 
| the act; and in a letter responding to an 
inquiry about the need for the bill the 
Indian Bureau said: “It is beliefed that 
the Indians referred to in the pending 
| bill may be allotted on the Quinaielt Res- 
}ervation and that further legislation is| 
| unnecessary”. 

The Solicitor for the Department of the 
Interior so construed the treaty, executive 
order and Act of 1911 in an opinion 
|rendered to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and that opinion as accepted as a guide 
in making further allotments. Possibly it 
| was not followed when the administrative 
| Officers were dealing with the applications 
of the plaintiffs in these suits. As to that 
we are not advised. The record contains a | 
stipulation showing that the applications 
were rejected but not disclosing the 
| grounds of that ruling. 

Our conclusion on the first question pre- 
sented is that the Chehalis, Chinook and 
| Cowlitz tribes are among those whose 
members are entitled to take allotments 
within the Quinaielt Reservation, if with- | 
out allotments elsewhere. The circuit 
court of appeals held otherwise in some 
of the suits and in this we think it 
erred. | 

The Act of 1911 does not purport to 
make the right to an allotment dependent | 
on a personal residence on the reservation. 
It is a special act relating only to this| 
reservation. It is a special act relating | 
only to this reservation. The land within | 
the reservation is generally covered with a 
heavy growth of timber and is difficult of | 
clearing. As a ruie the Indians are poor | 
and would be without means of supporting | 
themselves while attempting to clear the | 
land. The treaty secures to them the right 
| Of taking fish at all usual and accustomed 
grounds. Most of them are fishermen, but | 
few find employment in lumber camps. | 
Most of them have for. many years re- | 


| Sided in small viliages outside the reser- | 
vation. 





Residence Requirement 


Held Not Included in Law 


| Some of the villages are within small! 
leservations made by executive orders; 
but the majority of the Indians have al- | 
ways lived outside any reservation. When 
the Act of 1911 was passed more than 750 
had been given allotments. Of these not 
more than 1 out of 5 had ever resided on | 
the reservation. It is probable that Con- 
gress was advised of the situation of these 
Indians when the special act was passed 
and carefully refrained from placing any- | 
thing in the act indicative of a purpose, 
|to make personal residence on the reser- | 
vation an element of the right to an al- 
lotment. 

These Indians are not the usual reser- 
vation Indians. They never were placed | 
on the reservation or required to live 
within its limits. Their situation is quite 
like that of the Walla Walla tribe which 
at one time engaged the attention of this 
court (note 8). A special act directed the 
allotment of the lands of that tribe. In 
its title the act was described as provid- 
ing for allotments to the Indians “resid- 
ing upon” the reservation, and in its first 
sentence there was a direction that allot- 
ments be made to members of the tribe 
“residing upon” the reservation. After 
| stating the situation to which the act was 
to be applied this court said: 

“When such a large percentage of al- 
| lottees upon this reservation resided, as 
| did the appellee, elsewhere than actually 
| upon the reservation at the date of the 
| passage of .the Act of 1885, it cannot be 
that the act passed was intended to limit 
the right to an allotment to those actually 
|residing on the reservation to the exclu- | 
sion of a majority of the members of the 





different bands or tribes. The fact of 
such nonresidence is presumed to have 
| been known to Congress, and the act 


should be construed with reference to that 
knowledge. * * * The purpose would fall 














| 1.—Act of Feb. 6, 1901, c. 217, 31 Stat. 760. 

2.—38 Fed. (2d) 795, 799. 805, 806 

3 12 Stat. 971 

| 4-——-Executive Orders Relating to Indian 
Reservations (1912), p. 206 
| 5.—C. 246, 36 Stat. 1345 

6.—Executive Orders Relating to Indian 
Reservations (1912), pp. 172-175, 195, 200, 205, 
206 (Shoalwater) 

7 Vhrough some oversight the amendment 
placed the Quillehute Tribe on both sides of 
che affiliation 

8.—194 U. S. 401, 408-412. And see Bonifer 
v. Smith, 166 Fed. 846 

9.—-Cherokee Nation v. Hitcheeck. 187 U 
S. 294, 307; Gritts v. Fisher, 224 U. S. 640, 642; 
Sizemore \ Bracly 235 441 446; La 
Roque \ United States. 2 vy. &, 2. 66; 
Oakes v. United States, 172 Fed. 304, 307 

10.—Act Aug. 9, 1888, c, 818, 25 Stat. 392. 


11.—C. 3, 30 Stat. 90, 


| 


G. Ex tts,| dians in Washington who may elect,” etc.,| 








Goose quill pens are invariably laid out as part of the writing equipment 
of the desks in the Supreme Court of the United States set aside for the 
use of attorneys appearing before the court when in session. The time- 
honored custom prescribes that the pens be laid cross-wise on top of a 
pad of ruled writing paper; a small pad showing the seating of the court 
and another small pad for use in obtaining books from the library are also 
placed on the desk with an old-fashioned glass inkwell and a piece of 
blotting paper. The goose quill pens are apparently not produced in the 
United States as the supplies of the court are purchased in England. The 
pens are sometimes tried.out. by lawyers strange to the court room, and 
usually are taken away as souvenirs, says the marshal of the court, Frank 
* ‘Key Green. 





Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INDIANS—Lands—Allotments—Right of members of Chehalis, Chinook and Cowlitz 
tribes to allotments—Residence on reservation as condition to right to allotment— 
Children and grandchildren of marriage between member of tribe and white person— 

The members of the Chehalis, Chinook and Cowlitz Indian tribes are entitled to 
allotments from lands within the Quinaielt Reservation under a statute providing 
for allotments “to all members of the Hoh, Quillehute, Ozette, or other tribes of 
Indians in the State of Washington who are affiliated with the Quinaielt and 
Quillehute tribes in the treaty” which, prior to the enactment of the statute, had 
been entered into between the, United States and the Quinaielt and the Quillehute 
tribes, in view of ‘another proviston of the statute authorizing the President to 
consolidate the Quinaielt andthe Quillehute tribes with other friendly tribes and 
the President’s action thereunder in establishing the enlarged reservation for the 
use, not only of the Quinaielt and the Quillehute tribes, but also other coastal tribes 
of fish-eating Indians In the same section of the territory of Washington, and in 
view of the construction of the treaty, the statute and the executive order by the 
Department of the Interior pursuant to the advice of the Attorney General, all such 
tribes being fish-eating tribes in the same locality; the fact that some of the mem- 
bers of such tribes did not personally reside on the reservation did not deprive them 
of the right to allotments; the children of a marriage between an Indian woman 
and a white man were entitled to allotments, if the marriage occurred before the 
enactment of the act of Congress of June 7, 1897, and if the Indian mother at such 
time or at the time of her death, was recognized by the tribe as a member thereof; 
the status of grandchildren: of a. marriage between an Indian and a white person, 
as to tribal membership and the right to an allotment, depends en the status of the 
father or mother, as the case may he, and not on that of the grandparent.—Halbert 
et al. v. United States. (Sup. Ct..U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 806, June 5, 1931. 








INDIANS—Tribal membership—Marriage of Indian woman to white man— 

An Indian woman loses her tribal membership and the right to share in tribal 
property where’ she marries a white man, separates from the tribe and lives with 
her husband among white people, but it is the separation from the tribe rather 
than the -marriage. which terminates the tribal membership.—Halbert et al. v. 
United States.’ (Sup. Ct: U.-S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 806, June 5, 1931. 





INDIANS—Lands—~Leases—Unauthorized disposal by Secretary of the Interior of 
fund held in trust for incompetent Indian—Suit by next friend to recover fund— 
Attorney’s, fees—Right to allowance—Reasonableness of allowance— 

Where the Secretary of the Interior who had approved an oil and gas lease of a 
mentally incompetent Indian allottee, under an arrangement whereby the royalties 
were paid to the Secretary in trust for the Indian made an unauthorized gift of 
the fund at. the request of the incompetent Indian and thereafter repeatedly de- 
clined to take steps to secure-a restoration of the fund when requested to so do by 
the Indian’s guardian, the attorney’s who prosecuted an action for the guardian 
as the Indian's next friend to recover the fund and who secured a judgment for 
the restoration of the fund were entitled to the allowance of their fees out of the 
trust fund, although the Government later intervened in the action and participated 
in the effort to recover the fund for the benefit of the Indian; the statutory restric- 
tions protecting Indian allottees did not preclude a court of equity from making 
an allowance out of the trust fund on the theory that the fund was not subject to 
disposal except with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior; an allowance of 
$100,000 held excessive although more than $1,000,000 was involved and allowance 
reduced to $50,000.—United States v. Equitable Trust Company of New York et al. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U.S. Daily, 806, June 5, 1931. 





very far short of accomplishment were 
the allotments confined exclusively 
those actually residing witnin the limits 
of the reservation.” ° Ree Uae eee 
While the Act of 1911 provides that the 
allotments shall be made under ‘the “‘allot- 


ment laws of the United States,” we think 
this provision hardly could have been in- 
tended to make any provision in those 


to | 


compatability ‘between tribal membership 
and United States citizenship. 
The children of a marriage between an 


| Indian woman and a white man usually 
; take the status of the father; but if the 


laws requiring residence applicable to the | 


situation we have described. The Act of 
1911 is not merely silent respecting resi- 
dence; it directs that allotments be made 
to “all members” of the tribes designated 
who elect to take allotments upon the 


Quinaielt Reservation rather than on “the | 


reservations set aside for these tribes.” 
These words are indicative of a purpose to 
exclude a residential requirement. 

The record shows that the officers ad- 
ministering the act did not confine the 


allotments to Indians actually residing on | 


this reservation or one of the small ones, 
and also that they informed applicants 
that residence was not required. Counsel 
for the Government admit that such has 


been the practice, and they set forth in| 


their brief a letter of June 13, 1930, from 
the Secretary of the Interior to the At- 
torney General reading as follows: 

“The matter of residence upon the res- 
ervation was not insisted upon as a pre- 
requisite to allotment, either before or 
after the passage of the Act of March 4, 
1911 (36 Stat. L., 1345) so far as the 
Quinaielt and other Indians mentioned 
in the act or those who were affiliated 
with the Quinaielt in the Treaty of 1855 
and 1856 are concerned. A number of al- 
lotments have been made to those who 
have resided away from the reservation.” 


Status of Issue From 
Mixed Marriage 


These considerations require, as we 
think, that personal residence on the res- 
ervation be held not essential under the 
Act of 1911 to the right to an allotment. 
The circuit court of appeals took and ap- 
plied the opposite view and in this we 
think it erred. 

We come then to tne question respecting 
the status of the issue, either children or 
grandchildren, of a marriage between an 
Indian woman and a white man. 

The rule is general that, in the absence 
of provision to the contrary, the right 
of individual Indians to share in tribal 
property, whether lands or funds, depends 
on tribal membership is terminated when 
the membership is ended (note 9). Under 
the operation of this rule an Indian 
woman loses her tribal membership where 
she marries a white man, separates from 
the tribe and lives with him among white 
people. But it is the separation from the 
tribe rather than the marriage which 
puts an end to the membership. The 
marriage usually serves to explain the 
separation and illustrate that it is inten- 
tional and permanent. But where the 
woman remains in the tribal environ- 
ment and continues the tribal affiliation 
the membership is not affected. If the 
husband be a citizen of the United States, 
the woman by the marriage becomes also 


' @ citizen (mote 10), but there is no in- 





wife retains her tribal membership and, 
the children are. born in the tribal en- 
vironment and there reared by her, with 
the husband failing to discharge his du- 
ties to them, they take the status of the 
mother. 

Whether grandchildren of such a mar- 
riage have tribal membership or otherwise 
depends on the status of the father or 
mother as the case may be, and not on 
that of a grandparent. 

As to marriages occurring before June 
7, 1897 (as the marriages here did), be- 
tween a white man and an Indian woman, 
who was Indian by blood rather than 
by adoption, and who on June 7, 1897, or 
at the time of her death, was recognized 
by the tribe, the children have the same 
right to share in the division or distri- 
bution of the property of the tribe of 
the mother as any other member of the 
tribe, but this is in virtue of the act of 
June 7, 1897 ‘note 11). 

So far as can be determined from the 
record the district court rightly applied 
the rules stated in this opinion. The 
record does not purport to contain, and 
evidently does not contain, all the evi- 
dence that was produced on the hearing. 
The statement of it was prepared by 
counsel for the Government and the cer- 
tificate is that the statement contains “all 
the evidence essential to the decision of 
the questions presented by the appeal of 
the defendant.” 

The assignment of errors, which was 
then before the district court, does not 
challenge the decision of any question of 
fact, but only rulings on questions of law. 
It is thus rather plain that the statement | 
of evidence contains only so much of the 
evidence as was deemed essential to the | 
decision of the latter. We now are asked | 
to consider questions not raised by the} 
assignment of errors and which cannot be 
properly decided without appropriate as- 
surance that the record contains all the 
evidence that is material to their decision. 
We must decline to consider them. 

Decrees of circuit court of appeals re- 
versed. 

Decrees of district court affirmed. 
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and electrical engineer, having broad ex- 
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Bills to Broaden ’ 


Tax Laws Passed 
In Pennsylvania 


ili by Governor Awaited 
Upon Measures Changing 
Capital Stock, and Other 


Levies 





HarrisBurG, Pa., June 4. 


The following are among the tax bills 
acted upon by the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture at its recent session: 

H. 1073 providing for proportionate 
rather than flat deduction for exempt as- 
sets in computing capital stock tax. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Revenue, 
this bill codifies the principle of the Union 
Shipbuilding case, 271 Pa. 403, and cor- 
rects the confusion caused by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad case. In the hands of 
Governor Gifford Pinchot, who asked its 
passage. 

H. 1087 imposing the gasoline tax on 
| wholesalers rather than retailers. Signed 
by the Governor as act No. 105. 


H. 1480 providing that_ Pennsylvania 
companies holding a majority interest in 
the stocks of foreign companies whose 
businesses are auxiliary to the business of 
the Pennsylvania companies shall be given 
/exemption from the value of the capital 
stock to the extent that such foreign 
shares were reflected in the value of the 
capital stock of the Pennsylvania compa- 
nies. 
| According to the Department of Reve- 
nue, this bill is broader in its terms than 
the principle laid down in the Westing- 
house case, 251 Pa. 12, but restricts the 
|exemptions provided in the act of April 
20, 1927, P. L. 311. In the hands of the 
Governor. 

H. 1483 placing a gross receipts tax of 
8 mills on all carriers of passengers and 
property for hire by means of motor ve- 
hicles. The purpose of this bill, accord- 
ling to the Department of Revenue, is to 
| remove any doubt as to the constitutionality 
of section 23 of the Act of June 1, 1889, 
P. L. 420, and to reach interstate carriers. 
In the hands of the Governor. 

H. 1602. Procedural changes in the Fis- 
cal Code recommended by the Department 
of Revenue. In the hands of the Gov- 
ernor. 
| H. 1062 removing exemption from mere 
j;cantile license tax of meat processers, 
| Never reported from Committee. 

H. 1063 removing exemption from capi- 
/tal stock tax enjoyed by laundries and 
meat processes. Never reported from 
Committee. 








Collection of Power Tax 
Studied in South Carolina 


Co.umsia, 8S. C., June 4, 
Representatives of the power companies 
were recently called together by the South 
Carolina Tax Commission to consider 
plans for collecting the new power tax. 
According to the chairman of the Com- 
mission, W. G. Query, the companies have 
expressed their willingness to cooperate 
|}in every way to bring about model ad- 
ministration of the law which imposes an 
excise tax of one-half of one mill per 
kilowatt hour on all electric power gene 
erated or sold in the State. 


Ohio Fixes Interest Charge 
On Back Excise Taxes 


| Co.tumsus, Ouro, June 4. 

Gas companies making payment of back 
excise taxes under the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the East Ohio Gas Co. 
case will be required to pay interest at the 
rate of 41-16 per cent compounded during 
the three years involved, the Ohio At- 
torney General's office has ruled. 


Ohio Ruling on Foreclosure 
For Nonpayment of Taxes 


Co.umsus, OxIo> June 4. 

Payment of general property taxes does 

not preclude foreclosure for nonpayment 

of special assessments, the Attorney Gen- 

eral of Ohio, Gilbert Bettman, has ade 

vised the Bureau of Inspection and Sue 
pervision of Public Offices. 





New Hampshire Exempts 
A Street Railway From Tax 


ConcorD, N. H., June 4. 
The New Hampshire Tax Commission 
has issued an order exempting the Nashua 
Street Railway from taxation for the year 
1931. Under the New Hampshire law a 
street railway may be exempted from tax- 
ation when it does not earn sufficient 
money to pay operating expenses and fixed 
charges, including taxes and excluding in- 
terest on indebtedness, and to provide for 
the necessary repairs and maintenance of 
its properties and adequate reserves for 
depreciation. 


Supreme Court Not to Pass 
On Talking Picture Case 


Chief Justice Hughes announced on June 
1 that the Supreme Court of the United 
States will not pass upon the case of the 
Stanley Company of America's alleged in- 
fringement of the so-called Reis patent, 
claimed ‘“‘as the patent which made pos- 
sible, and upon which has been built, the 
talking motion picture art.” The patent, 
No. 1607480, is involved in General Talk- 
ing Pictures Corp. et al. v. Stanley Com- 
pany of America, No. 986. The case re- 
lated only to the phase of reproduction. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit, in denying infringement, 
held that a method or process patent was 
not infringed because of differences in 
mechanical structure. 
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Alabama Rules 


Against Cutting 
Insurance Rates 


Creation of Discriminatory 
Classes for Redueing 
Automobile Premiums Is 


Prohibited 


MontTcomery, ALA., June 4. 


Insurance companies and agents are 
prohibited from creating any artificial or 
arbitrary class for the purpose of redug- 
ing automobile insurance rates whereby 
any discrimination results between mem- 
bers of the class and others not included 
but otherwise similarly situated, the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, Charles C. 
Greer, has just ruled. 


Mr. Greer also declared that no terri- 
torial units other than those used by con- 
ference companies should be used unless 
justification therefor is proved. 

The ruling follows in full text: 


This notice is sent to the casualty in- 
surance companies operating in this State 
to inform them of the attitude the Bu- 
reau of Insurance must take relative to 
their classifications of risks and methods 
of reducing rates for automobile insur- 
ance, Certain companies or their agents 
or both are probably arbitrarily reducing 
rates in order to get business. Apparently 
no other sound reason can be ascertained 
for their action. This rate cutting is be- 
ing done notwithstanding the law of the 
State. The practice is unethical—in fact, 
vicious. 

Companies Defend Rates 


Agents and even company officials try 
to defend their practice of rate cutting 
by some one or more of the following rea- 
sons; 1, that there is a difference between 
wholesale and retail merchandising; 2, 
that the risks assumed are superior; 3, 
that the business secured has been profit- 
able during last year; or 4, some other 
equally untenable reason. 


Every student of insurance knows full 
well that rates for all property insurance 
are based primarily upon the following 
facts: 


1. The amount of insurance compared 
with the amount of losses occurring among 
many thousands of risks assumed of the 
same class or type in a certain period of 
time, usually a number of years. 


2. Upon expenses of every kind properly 
needed to conduct the business. 


It is almost always a fallacy to reason 
that because you secure a contract in- 
volving a large number of risks you are 
justified in reducing rates. All insurance 
rates are calculated basically upon the 
law of large numbers, so that the theory 
of probability and the law of average will 
work. The belief that you are doing busi- 
ness on a wholesale basis and may reduce 
rates because you secure a few thousand 
risks simply is hopeless, for the actuary 
in his calculations actually considered the 
losses occurring in hundreds of thousands 
of risks assumed. In the first place, there- 
fore, the rates were calculated on a whole- 
sale basis. 


Expense Factor Considered 

Now consider the expense factor, in- 
cluding home office expenses of every 
kind, taxes and license required by the 
various States, and commissions or sal- 
aries paid agents or salesmen. This ele- 
ment of the premium dollar approximates 
37 per cent with considerable uniformity 
with all well-managed companies. The 
agent or salesman generally gets 20 per 
cent to 23 per cent for selling and, serv- 
icing the business. Competition keeps the 
balance of 15 per cent to 17 per cent for 
all home office expenses, taxes, and license 
about as low as it can be kept to secure 
competent and efficient management. 

When, therefore, a rate is reduced 5 per 
cent to 20 per cent to an individual or 
group of individuals even the student 
familiar with only the elementary princi- 
ples of insurance readily understands that 
that reduction is made almost wholly as 
either a direct or an indirect rebate. Al- 
most none of the reduction can come from 
any other source which is equitable. 


Law Quoted 


If the above statements are true, the 
substance of the law pertinent should be 
quoted, and the following ruling based 
upon that law is justified and fitting: 

Any company or agent who shall directly 
or indirectly pay, allow, or offer to pay or 
allow any rebate of preium or any advantage 
to any particular policyholder over others of 
the same class, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be 
fined not less than $100 nor more than $500 
for the first offense, and shall be fined not 
less than $250 for each subsequent offense 

If the Superintendent of Insurance is of 
the opinion upon evidence that any insur- 
ance company has failed to comply with the 
law, he shall revoke or suspend all certificates 
of authority granted to it or its agents 


Examples Cited 


1. No company nor agent shall create 
any artificial or arbitrary class for the 
purpose of changing or reducing rates 
which permits any discrimination be- 
tween members of this class and other 
individuals not included, but in other re- 
spects similarly situated. 

Example: Employes of a corporation 


owning their own cars and driving them | 


to and from work or using them in the 
business of the corporation are entitled 
to no lower rate because of their common 


employment than any individual not so | 


employed whose car is exposed to like 
hazards. 

2. No company nor agent shall use any 
territorial unit other than is used by the 
conference companies for the purpose of 
changing or reducing rates unless such 
company or agent can prove with good 
reasons based upon sound insurance prin- 
ciples and practices that such change is 
justified. Nor shall any such company 
or agent then make the contemplated 


change unless by sound reasoning it can | 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


be shown to be practical and obviously | 


nondiscriminatory. 

Example: A city like Birmingham may 
not be divided by arbitrary lines giving 
car owners in one section of the city lower 
rates than can be obtained by car owners 
in another section. All the car owners 
will trade in the city and will drive their 
cars to and from the city. Certainly, 
then, the cars will be exposed to sim- 
ilar hazards. Therefore, to grant car 
owners in one section of such territory 
lower rates than car owners of another, 
constitutes an obvious discrimination. 


Reductions to Be Watched 
3. Any company or agent reducing the 


rates below the manual rates used by the} 


conference companies, unless it 
by dividends properly earned, will be 
watched with especial care. For it is clear 
to any student of insurance that one well 
managed company can make the premium 
dollar pay approximately as much as the 
other. When rates are reduced for the 
individual risk or group of risks, it is done 
almost always arbitrarily, and constitutes 
either a direct or an indirect rebate or an 
inequity in the rates elsewhere. Any re- 
bate is a violation of the law. While 
inequity in rate making is vicious, and 
endangers the very foundation of the busi- 
ness of the company guilty of the prac- 
tice. 

This ruling shall 
diately. 


is done 


be effective’ imme- 
Any company or agent violating 


this ruling promptly will have its or his 
license suspended or revoked. 
Ist day of June, 1931. 


This the 











CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between Single stores, chains, and multiple store or 
ganizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 
part-time employes), F: 


Cumberland, R. 1., 1930 Population, 10,304 

















' 


A B Cc D E F 
All stores 108 78 $1,428,318 100.00 $167,244 $96,055 
Single-store 95 60 1,119,372 78.37 147,892 71,833 
Chains (four or more units) 11 15 296,077 20.73 18,374 22,373 
All other types of organization...... 2 3 12,869 .90 978 1,849 
Bristol, R. I., 1930 Population, 11,953 
A B Cc D E F 
Be PRANGS. ..0 i v0 4x% GNUS 0 4020000900 241 195 $3,195,022 100.00 $610,375 $266,840 | 
Single-store independents ......... 224 159 2,559,579 80.11 537,291 220,458 
Chains (four or more units) + 6 23 351.466 11.00 26,421 27,826 
All other types of organization...... 11 13 283,977 8.89 46,663 18,556 
East Providence, R. I., 1930 Population, 29,995 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ..... “8 on 264 540 $7,879,611 100.00 $692.433 $675,673 
Single-store independents .......... 212 401 5,540,953 70.32 457,416 495,519 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 34 105 2,071,048 26.29 217,457 147,459 
All other types of organization os 34 267,610 3.39 17,560 32,695 
Lincoln, R. I., 1930 Population,- 10,421 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores v6 ees ‘ 91 108 $1,475,319 100.00 $225,754 $126,395 
Single-store independents 84 98 1,316,493 89.23 208.046 114,565 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 4 6 133,349 9.04 6.483 9,306 
All other types of organization..... 3 4 25,477 1.73 11,225 2,524 
Newport, R. I., 1930 Population, 27,612 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores C5 SRUMOS SASS 6 Pee eerasee 538 1,581 $17,953,326 100.00 $2,753,726  $2,049.905 
Single-store independents 461 1,213 13,401,434 74.64 2,256,543 1,605,738 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 43 190 2,277,461 12.69 195,004 180,936 
All other types of organization... 34 178 2,274,874 12.67 302,179 263,231 
North Providence, R. I., 1930 Population, 11,104 
All stores Rede NsteSS 0088 115 68 $1,453,635 100.00 $199,551 $90,819 
Single-store independents 101 49 1,059,948 72.92 173,975 60,210 
Chains (four or more units) 6 12 303,987 20.91 12,401 22,169 
All other types of organization . 8 7 89.700 6.17 13,175 8.440 
Warwick, R. I., 1930 Population, 23,196 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores 219 296 $4,239,606 100.00 $310,928 $333,234 
Single-store independents 180 153 2,821,709 66.55 223,443 200,924 
Chains (four or more units) aie 28 60 1,058.929 24.98 54,063 80,373 
All other types of organization 11 83 358,968 8.47 33,422 51,937 
West Warwick, R. 1., 1930 Population, 17,696 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores 227 401 $5,882,946 100.00 $962,169 $494,670 
Single-store independents 199 262 4,290,599 72.93 793,159 355,343 
Chains (four or more units) 22 92 1,249,871 21.25 96.674 79,437 
All other types of organization.... 6 47 342,47 5.82 72,336 59,890 
Westerly, R. I., 1930 Population, 10,997 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .... : ‘ ‘ois 157 528 $6,492.73 100.00 $1,087,656 $648,935 
Single-store independents 132 370 4,623,132 71.21 896,361 487,457 
Chains (four or more units) 23 155 1,858,331 28.62 182.763 159.478 
All other types of organization...... 2 3 11,267 17 8,532 2,000 
New Britain, Conn., 1930 Population, 68,128 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores KMS ONSVESOIR Cd CoN ceseeie 598 1.436 = $22,712,752, 100.00 = $3.247.179 $2,304,329 
Single-store independents 458 882 15,427,344 67.92 2.220.144 1,510,994 
Chains (four or more units) 99 450 5,722,517 25.20 743,482 626,871 
All other types of organization.... 41 104 1,562,891 6.88 283,553 166,464 
Meriden, Conn., 1930 Population, 38,481 
A B Cc D E F 
ee MONOD a waved sA5008).0%%6 625 1,251 $17,762,161 100.00 $2,365,830 $1,907,269 
Single-store independents 527 849 12,116,717 68.22 1,730,997 1,320,385 
Chains (four or more units) 78 319 4,641,520 26.13 470.688 442,197 
All other types of organization . 3 83 1,003,924 5.65 164,145 144,687 
Central Falls, R. I., 1930 Population, 25,898 
A B Cc D E F 
eee eee wane 313 352 $5,118.791 100.00 $602,075 $463,953 
Single-store independents 282 294 4,167,881 81.42 549.498 384.475 
Chains (four or more units) nie 22 43 883,291 17.26 46.219 66,579 
All other types of organization.. 9 15 67,619 1.32 6,358 12,899 
Cranston, R. 1., 1930 Population, 42,911 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ‘ 314 303 $5,381,980 100.00 $552,848 $427,297 
Single-store independents 275 225 3.928281 72.99 470,377 317,106 
Chains (four or more units) 30 60 1,317,986 24.49 66,266 94,276 
All other types of organization g 18 135,713 2.52 16,205 15,915 
Aliquippa, Pa., 1930 Population, 27,116 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores 62006 s.ueine 291 609 $9,997,839 100.00 $1.477.176 $849,175 
Single-store independents 239 347 6.347.172 63.49 955,103 455,304 
Chains (four or more units) 34 230 3.203.076 32.04 421.484 341,958 
All other types of organization 18 32 447,591 4.47 100,589 51,913 
Allentown, Pa., 1930 Population, 92,563 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores 1,417 5.432 $60,140,557 100.00 $9.913.019 $7.602,419 
Single-store independents .......... 1,160 3,914 42.651.637 70.92 7,396 368 5,541,100 
Chains (four or more units) 173 1,041 12,787,024 21,27 1,871,338 1,433,350 
All other types of organization 84 477 4,701,896 7.81 645,313 627,969 
Ambridge, Pa., 1930 Population, 20,227 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores * . 291 536 $8,490,338 100.00 $1,227,951 $745,126 
Single-store independents 236 313 5.351.480 63.03 875.445 431,853 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 37 165 2,312,271 27.24 199,388 207,053 
All other types of organization ss 18 58 826,587 9.73 153,118 106,220 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1930 Population, 57,892 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ub 914 2,100 $24,155,665 100.00 $4.177.708 $2,707 .248 
Single-store independents 759 =1,393 15,123,284 62.61 3,118,353 1,830,072 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 92 466 5.233.408 21.66 590,719 538,137 
All other types of organization...... 63 241 3.798.973 15.73 468 637 339,039 
Braddock, Pa., 1930 Population, 19,329 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores 204 893 $10,664,323 100.00 $1,652,668 $1,294,090 
Single-store independents 139 521 6,357,806 59.62 1,114,703 718,787 
Chains (four or more units) 51 252 2,794,230 26.20 291,221 342,534 
All other types of organization... 14 120 1,512,287 14.18 246,744 232,769 
Bradford, Pa.. 1930 Population, 19,306 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores . 329 1,059 $14,896,120 100.00 $2.470,638 $1,526,587 
Single-store independents 277 830 11,649,643 78.21 2,093,457 1,200,725 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 33 148 2.374.032 15.94 205,519 203,179 
All other types of organization . 19 81 872.445 5.85 171,662 122,683 
Canonsburg, Pa., 1930 Population, 12.558 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores é 193 363 $5,032,180 100.00 $941,135 $441.614 
Single-store independents .......... 169 261 3,868,674 76.88 807.015 320,139 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 14 71 828,120 16.46 77,323 76.779 
All other types of organization 10 31 335,386 6.66 56,797 44,696 
Carlisle, Pa.. 1930 Population, 12,596 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores 321 645 $7.799,016 100.00 $1,501,440 $727,047 
Single-store independents .......... 271 496 5,850,402 75.02 1,255,667 542,244 
Chains (four or more units) ... 23 110 1,332,890 17.09 172,590 125,898 
All other types of organization.. 27 39 615,724 7.89 73,183 58,905 





« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 








813130, 813131, 813132, 855153, J. Zimmer- 22, 1931, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 873, S. B Hunt 
man, Pile fabric, 1195322, same, Wrap print- et al. v. Petroleum Chemical Corp 
ing machine, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 1377566, Re. 15231, C. F. Eckart, Method of 
57/402, Artloom Corp. v. National Better and means for enhancing the growth of 
Business Bureau, Inc., et al Consent and plants, D. C., E. D. Mo., E. Div., Doc. 8475, 
order of discontinuance April 27, 1931 International Paper Co. v. Graham Paper 
813131, 813132, 1195322, 855153. (See 813130.) Co. Decree after mandate April 24, 1931 


1102152, P. Jones, Process of pumping oil 1379224, O. P. Smith, Dog racing amuse- 


wells, C. C. A., 10th Cir., Doc. 386, Jones- ment, 1507440, same, Housing for conveyer 
McLaughlin, Inc. -v Amerada Petroleum cars and tracks, 1630812, same. Traction car, 
Corp. Patent held invalid, decree affirmed Cc. C. A., 10th Cir., Doc. 112. Magic City 
(notice April 22, 1931) Kennel Club, Inc., et al. v. H. M. Smith 
1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- Decree reversed and remanded (notice April 
ing by luminescent tubes, filed April 17, 22, 1931) 
1931, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 1382224 (See Re. 14916.) 
Doc. 2843, Claude Neon Electrical Products, 1403983. (See 1340423.) 
Inc. v. Jahnigen (Imp Electric Sign Co.) 1431222, A. E. Field, Lubricating pitman 
Doc. 2844-L, Claude Neon Electrical Prod- D. C., E. D. Wash. (Spokane), Doc. E 4390, 
ucts, Inc. v. Novelty Electric Sign Co. Doc A. W. Field v. Caterpillar Tractor Co., et al 
2845-S, Claude Neon Electrical Products, Dismissed on stipulation of counsel April 
Inc. v. W. T. Sconyers, et al. (Genuine Neon 22, 1931 
Sign Co.) Doc. 2846-S, Claude Neon Elec- 1432638. (See 1306477.) 
trical Products, Inc J. G. Sims (Sims 1462456. (See 1340423.) 
Neon Co.) Doc. 2847-S, Claude Neon Elec- 1480014. (See 1320384(a.) 
trical Products, Inc. v. J. Waldron, et al 1486646, 1486647 (See 1365043.) 
(Neon Window Display Sign Co.) 1507440 (See 1379224.) 
1184673, C. C. Fardon, Storage tank, C. C 1528345, H. W. Russ, Heel and method of 
A., 10th Cir., Doc. 360, Johns-Manville Corp making same, 1536691, same, Heel-blank 
National Tank Seal Co. Patent held not breast shaping machine, D. C., 8S. D. Ohio, 
infringed; decree reversed and remanded W. Div Doc United Shoe Machinery 
(notice April 22, 1931) “| Corp. v. The Day Wood Heel Co. Claims 1, 
1240459, C. J. Klein, Electric switch, 3. 5 and 6 of 1536691 and all claims of 
1651035, 1783665, G. J. Meuer, same, filed 1528345 held valid and infringed (notice 
April 28, 1931, D. C. Conn. (New Haven) April 28, 1931) 
Doc. E 2128, Cutler-Hammer, Inc Carling 1536044, J. W. Swan, Method and means to 
Tool & Machine Co., Inc facilitate the distribution of fuel in inter- 
1296596. F. A. Parkhurst, Metal mold, nal combustion’ engines 1636721 same, 
1296597, same, Mold and process of casting, Manifold, filed April 25, 1931. D. C.. E. D 
filed April 21, 1931, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4746, The Swan Car- 
Francisco), Doc. 2858-L, Aluminum Co. of buretor Co. v. Reo Motor Car Co Same 
America United States Engine & Ma- filed April 27, 1931, D. C.. N. D. Ohio, W 
chine Co Div., Doc. 1152, The Swan Carburetor Co 
1296597. See 1296596.) v. Willys-Overland Co 
1306477, I. C. Frey, Brick mold handling 1536691 (See 1528345.) 
apparatus, 1432638, W. J. Sullivan, Apparatus 1538303, C. R. Short, Transmission belt 
for transporting and unloading brick, 1555- filed April 29, 1931. D. C., 8S. D. Ohio, W 
785, G. E. Luce, Brick setting apparatus Div., Doc. E 734, The Dayton Rubber Mfg 
1564652, W. W. Wallace Dumping fork, D. C Co. v. H. Stagnaro (Cinti Belting Co.). et al 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 48/303, New York Brick 1545207 1617179, 1617180. C. G. Smith 
Handling Corp. v. J. Mayone, Inc., et al., Dis- Electrical apparatus, 1617171, same, Method 


missed without prejudice as to 1306477 and and apparatus for the rectification of alter- 


with prejudice as to other three patents nating currents, 1617172, 1617177. same. Pro- 
April 23, 1931 duction of electrical variations, 1617174, 
1320384 (a), Godbold & Fletcher, Drill-cut- same, Electrical apparatus and method 
ter, 1480014, F. L. Scott. Self-cleaning roller 1617178, 1617181, V. Bush, Electrical ap- 
drill, C. C. A. 10th Cir., Doc. 129, Hughes paratus, filed April 22, 1931, D. C. Mass., Doc 
Tool Co. v. International Supply Co. Decree E 3419, Rayheton, Inc., et al. v. Selectron 
as to 1320384 reversed and remanded, as to Corp. et al 
1480014 affirmed (notice April 22, 1931) 1554054 See Re. 14916.) 
1320384 (b), Godbold & Fletcher, Drill- 1554192, 1560366 (See 1340423.) 
cutter, appeal filed April 3, 1931. D. C.. S. D. 1555785, 1564652 (See 1306477.) 
Calif. (Los Angeles}, Doc. E T-90-C, Hughes 1558644. T. L. Smith Jr., Scale, D. C. Dela., 
Tool Co F. & 8S. Welding & Machine Doc E 721, Rhodes-Hochriem Mfg. Co 
Works et al International Ticket Scale Corp Patents 
1340423, F. Smith Parachute, 1403983 1598620 and 1622571 eliminated by amend- 
same, Parachute pack, 1462456. F. Smith ment May 15, 1930, bill dismissed April 11 
Parachute pack and harness, 1554192, G. M 1931 
Ball, Parachute pack, 1560366, same, Para- 1594334, E. J. Sweetland, Method of pre- 
chute harness, D. C. Dela Doc. E 728, venting wear of the moving parts of an au- 
Irving Air Chute Co., Inc., et al. v. Russell tomotive internal combustion engine, 1594- 
Parachute Co. Claims 1, 2, 3, 4 and 10 of 335, same, Means for filtering oil in the lu- 
1340423. claims 5 and 8 of 1403983, and claims bricating system of an internal combustion 
1, 11, 12. 15 and 18 of 1462456 held valid engine, 1624689, same, Lubricating system of 
and infringed April 6, 1931 internal combustion engines, 1646377, 1646378 
352627, J. P. Ratigan Pumping ap- Sweetiand & Greenhalgh, Renewable filter 
paratus, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), unit, C. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 5326-27, Motor 
Doc. I-66-B, J. P. Ratigan v. Sargent Engi- Improvements, Inc., et al. v. General Mo- 
eoertng Corp. Patent held valid Apri! 16, tors Corp. et al. Two claims of 1594334, four 
31 


claims of 1594335 and nine claims of 1624689 
1365043, Mann & Williams, Process of mak- held valid and infringed, three claims each 


ing reactive acid liquor from hydrocarbon of 1646377 and 1646378 held invalid April 17 
gases containing olefins, 1486646, Ellis é& 1931 

Cohen, Alcohol and process of making 1594335. (See 1594334.) 

1486647, same, Production of acid extract and 1594490, E. C. Bertolet, Method of dyeing 
alcohol from hydrocarbon gases, 1744207, bone and the product thereof, appeal filed 
Born & isham, Process of producing alkyl Sept. 8, 1930, C. C. A., 3d Cir. Doc. 4487, 


sulphate and alcohols therefrom, filed April } G. K. Hale Mig. Co. v. Hafieigh & Co. et al. 








| 
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Utility Describe 





Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Affiliates of The North 


American Co. 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 20 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, anpearina as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 1, continued June 
2, 3 and 4, and proceeds as follows: 

Q. What is the distinction between Edi- 
son Securities Corporation and North 
American Utility Securities Corporation? 
A. The chief distinction between Edison 
Securities Corporation and North Amer- 
ican Utility Securities Corporation, which 
the North American Company organized 
two years later, also to deal in securities, 
appears to be that Edison Securities Cor- 
poration is entirely owned and financed 
by the North American Company and its 
activities are confined to investments in 
affiliated companies, of which the major- 
ity are of a public utility character; while 
North American Utility Securities Cor- 
poration deals in securities of all kinds 
and participates in syndicates organized 
to finance public utilities and other en- 
terprises. The capital structure of North 
American Utility Securities Corporation 
is much larger than that of Edison Se- 
curities Corporation; its investments are 
likewise larger and its financing has 
taken principally through stock issues for 
which the public has subscribed to a con- 
siderable extent. Both are similar in 
that officers of each are officers of the 
North American Company, and the ac- 
tivities of each are carried on by the per- 
sonnel, and in the offices, of the North 
American Company, for which no fees 
of a management or supervisory nature 
are charged. 

Q. When was Edison Securities Corpo- 
ration incorporated? A. Edison Securi- 
ties Corporation was in incorporated in 
perpetuity on Dec. 8, 1922, under fhe laws 
of the State of New York. 

Q. What was its authorized capital 
stock? A. 1,000 shares without par value. 

Q. Is the total authorized issue out- 
standing? A. The North American Com- 
pany owns all of the authorized issue of 
capital stock of Edison Securities Corpo- 
ration for which it paid $100,000. 

Q. Has The North American Company 
received dividends on its investment in 
the capital stock of Edison Securities Cor- 
poration? 

A. The North American Company col- 
lected $1,279,000 in dividends from Edison 
Securities Corporation during the years 
1923-1929, inclusive; of which $1,065,000, or 
$1,065 per share, was received in 1924; 
14,000, or $14 per share, in 1925; and 
$200,000, or $200 per share, in 1928; and 
none in the other years. 

Q. What relation do the earnings of 
Edison Securities Corporation bear to the 
investment of the North American Com- 
pany for each of the years 1923 to 1929, 
inclusive? A. 32 per cent for 1923; 22.8 
per cent for 1924; 82 per cent for 1925; 
3.9 per cent for 1926; 5.2 per cent for 
1927; 13 per cent for 1928; 7.1 per cent 
for 1929, the average for these years being 
9.3 per cent. 

Advances Described 


Q. I wish you would tell me why you} 


consider that it was fair and proper to 
add the advances of the North American 
Company to its investment before you 
made this corporation of the percentage 
of return. A. The Edison Securities Cor- 
poration practically is equivalent to an in- 
corporated department of The North 
American Company, its outstanding stock 
being in the normal amount of $100,000, 
all owned by The North American Com- 
pany, and the large amounts of additional 
capital required by it from time to time 
being provided by The North American 
Company. Therefore, the monthly aver- 
age of the additional capital so provided 
by The North American Company has 
been included with capital stock and re- 
invested surplus of Edison Securities Cor- 
poration. 


Q. The advances from The North Amer; 
the Edison Securities 


ican Company to 
Corporation, its wholly owned subsidiary, 
have run as high as $5,205,000, have they 
not? A. On the average they have. They 
have run even higher 

Q. What was the lowest average figure? 
A. $1,716,775 in 1925. 

Q. Under miscellaneous investments of 
North American Company, which you do 
not treat at great length, is that of a 
corporation known as Wired Radio, In- 
corporated. That corporation was organ- 
ized in what year? A. In October, 1922. 

Q. It was organized for what purpose? 

Purpose of Organization 
A. For the purpose, among other things, 
of developing and engaging in business 
in the field of wired radio broadcasting 
It took over at organization 
business and 
department of The North American Com- 


pany including licenses ana patent rights 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


1617171, 1617172, 1617174, 1617177, 1617178, 
1617179, 1617180, 1617181. (See 1545207.). 

1624689, 1594334 (See 1594334.) 

1630812. (See 1379224.) 


1636721 (See 1536044.) 

1646378. (See 1594334.) 

1651035 (See 1240459.) 

1658792, J. S. Bushey, Axle setting appara- 
tus for autos, 1761516, same, Method of ad- 
justing camber in automobile wheels, filed 
April 18, 1931, D. C 8S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E T-97-M, Food Machinery 
Corp., et al. v. Kelley Bros., et al Doc. E 
T-98-C. Food Machinery Corp., et al. Vv. 
F. Bechtoldt 

1663505, W. H. Mason, Hard grainless fiber 
product and process of making, filed April 
2, 1931, D. C., Dela., Doc. E 871, Masonite 
Corp. v. The Celotex Co 


1704961 T. Birkenmaier, Disconnecting 
block, 1743942, E. Volkmann, Switch, 1731775, 
W. A. Heinrich, Hanger, D. C., E. D. Mo., 


E. Div., Doc. 9161, W. N. Matthews Corp. v. 
J. R. Kearney Corp. Consent decree April 
1, 1931 

1731775. (See 1704961.) 

1741118, Rosenfeld & McCabe, Sign, and 
method of manufacture, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 


E. Div., Doc. 3449, 
v. Vacuum Oil Co 
valid and infringed 


The Grabler Mfg. Co 
Claims 1, 7, and 8 held 
(notice April 25, 1931). 


1743942. (See 1704961.) 
1744207 (See 1365043.) 
1761516. (See 1658792.) 
1783665. (See 1240459.) 
Re. 14916, A. H. Pitney, Mail marking ma- 


chine and postage meter, Re. 15734, same 
Postage meter and mail marking machine 
1382224, same, Locking mechanism for nu- 
meral wheels, 1554054, E. N. Weyer, Envelope 
mailing and stamping machine, filed March 





26, 1931, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 870, Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter Co Whitlock Me- 
tered Mail Co., Ltd 

Re. 1523) (See 1377566.) 

Re. 15734 (See Re. 14916.) 

Re. 17180, C. T. Hibbard, Method and 
means for starting synchronous motors, 
filed April 28, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc 
E 59/273, Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. v. 
General Electric Co 

Re. 17323, R. D. Davies, Process of facing 
the cutting edges of drilling tools, filed 
April 23 1931 D. C 8. D. Calif (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E T-104-J, P. L. & M. Co. v 
F. A. Bell 

Des. 78526, C. K. Marcell, Vanity case, D 
C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/25, C. K. Marcell 
v. Sagamor Meta! Goods, Inc. Patent held 
valid and infringed, counter-claim dismissed 
April 23. 1931 

Des. 61675, J. Tuteur, Eieciric vacuum 
cleaner, filed April 27, 1931, D. C. Conn 


(New Haven), Doc. E 2127, Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. Inc. v. Landers, Frary & Clark. 


all of the 
assets of the wired wireless 


Concluding its investigation of the af- 


fairs of The North American Company 
group of public utilities, the Federal Trade 
Commission on June 4 called upon Ed- 
win Gruhl, vice president and .general 
|} manager of the company, to explain cer- 
tain policies and practices in connection 
with the holding company's operations. 


The North American Company's policy 
of paying dividends on common stock in 
the form of common stock rather than in 
cash was the subject of a considerable 
part of Mr. Gruhl's testimony. In an- 
swer to questions by Judge Robert E. 
Healy, chief counsel for the Commission, 
Mr. Gruhl declared that other companies, 
notably the North Américan Light & 
Power Company, have the same policy; 
that the practice has had the effect of 
reinvesting the earnings of The North 
American Company since the policy was 
inaugurated; and that it has contributed 
to a constant increasing of the assets of 
the company. 

Judge Healy asked if there must be 
continually increasing earnings to main- 
tain the stock dividend policy. Mr. Gruhl 
said: “I think there must be continually 
increasing growth of North American 
Company properties.” 

Mr. Gruhl was asked how the company 
would extricate itself from this policy if 
the time comes when it cannot reinvest 
these earnings. He replied that there was 
little indication at present of such a pos- 
sibility but that if the growth of the com- 
pany were to be stopped there would have 
to be a change in the stock dividend 
policy, perhaps to the cash dividend. 


Policy Is Based on 


Growth of Company 
Mr. Gruhl said that the policy is predi- 


cated on the growth of the company. He 
declared that the maintenance of the 
policy does not necessarily involve the 


maintenance of more property than the 
company now owns. 


Questioned by Judge Healy 


ican Light and Power Company, Mr. 
Gruhl affirmed that North American Com- 
pany and Insull interests each own 39.5 


per cent of the Light and Power Com- | 
Asked why control | 


some of whose | 
. ; Same city (Los Angeles) by the two groups, 


; pany’s voting stock. 
of the latter company, 
subsidiaries operate in adjacent territory 
to subsidiaries of North American, was 
divided between Insull and North Ameri- 
can, he read the following prepared an- 
swer: 

“The territory served by the principal 
properties of North American Light and 
Power Company (those of its subsidiary, 
Illinois Power and Light Company) lie in 
close proximity to the territories served by 
the Missouri-Illinois-Iowa subsidiaries of 
The North American Company and the 
territories served by the Central and 
Northern Public Service Companies in the 
Insull group, although no competitive sit- 
uation exists. 


“It was apparent from our study of the | 


situation that important economies cowd 
be achieved through the supply of power 
from large power plants in both systems. 
This eliminated duplication of investment 
in power production facilities and per- 
mitted economies due to diversity of load 
and minimizing of standby requirements 
It was also apparent that such 
could be achieved only through a mutual 
interest of both holding companies rather 


regarding | 
the company’s interest in the North Amer- | 


;ings until June 15. 


| The 


savings 
| throughout 
| Commerce.) 


d Relations of North American and Insull Group | 
Are Outlined at Federal Investigation 


than the domination by either of them. 
This is the principal reason underlying 
the careful preservation of the identity 
of interests of both parties.” 


Judge Healy asked: “Wasn't the effect 
of division of control to avoid competition 
between the Insull Company and North 
American Company properties?” 

Mr. Gruhl affirmed that this was one 
of the effects. | 


Effect of Division 
Of Control Explained 


The Commission chief counsel then in- 
quired into the sale of public utility 
properties of the company in California, 
owned through its subsidiary, the Western 
Power Corporation, to the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. 


Mr. Gruhl explained that The North 
American Company in a letter to stock- 
holders on March 31, 1930, announcing 
the completion of negotiations for the 
sale of Western Power Corporation's sub- 
sidiaries to Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany in consideration for stock of the 
latter company, said: 

“Coordination of facilities and admin- 
istration is expected to be of increasing 
benefit to customers and stockholders and 
will result in better service to all cus- 
tomers, economies in operation, more ef- 
ficient ues of existing plant facilities, uni- 
fication of construction programs to meet 
future requirements, and the avoidance of 
future duplication of large capital invest- 
ment.” 


All of these advantages, Mr. Gruhl 
| stated, are being realized. 
Asked if there was any competition 


between the two groups, the witness said 


i that the Pacific company and the West- | 


ern company’s subsidiaries were in com- 


! petition only in a limited part of the ter- | 


ritory served by each. He added that un- | 


| der the jurisdiction of the Railroad Com- 
| mission 


of California both were charg- 
ing identical rates in the same area. 
After further questioning, Judge Healy 
asked: “Would it be fair to say that the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company paid 
you well to get out of that field?” 
“I would say,’ Mr. Gruhl replied, “that 


the sale was fair to both parties.” | 


Asked if there was competitian in the 


Mr. Gruhl stated that “there was rivalry 


/in geographical expansion” between the 


two companies. 

“I'll accept rivalry instead of competi- 
tion,” Judge Healy said. 

At the conclusion of the testimony, 
Judge Healy announced that the Commis- 


|sion had received the full cooperation of 


The North American Company in carrying 
out the investigation and that all the ac- 


'counts and records of the company which 


the Commission had requested were opened 
to it. Commissioner McCulloch thereupon 
announced the adjournment of the hear- 


Railways in Spain 
economic measures taken by the 
central government to protect the Spanish 
finances continue to affect adversely the 
construction of railways in northwest 
Spain. During the first quarter of 1931 
no money was allotted by the government 
for this purpose and work was suspended 
this period.—(Department of 


New Motor Tax 


‘Peach Growers Are Notified 


Vehicles Are Exempt 
From Both License and 
Mileage Levies 





ATLANTA, Ga., June 4. 
Trucks transporting fruit are immune 
from the new Georgia Motor Carrier Act, 


both as to license and mileage tax, ac- 
cording to rulings by the Georgia Public 
Service Commission and Comptroller Gen- 


eral William B. Harrison. Jurisdiction over 
motor carriers for hire, as regards licens- 


ing, is in the hands of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, but the collection of the 
mileage tax is handled by the Comptroller 
General. 

Rulings on the liability of motor trucks 
hauling fruit were occasioned by requests 
from peach growers in middle Georgia, 
according to James A. Perry, chairman of 
the Commission. 

With regard to the exemption from 
mileage tax, Comptroller General Harri- 
son pointed out that the statute exempts 
from its provisions motor carriers haul- 
ing the “products of grove or orchard,” 
either intrastate or interstate. 

A legal attack on the validity of the 
Mileage Tax Act has been made by five 
motor carriers who have obtained a tempo- 
rary restraining order preventing collection 
of the tax. It is alleged that the Mileage 
Tax Act is confiscatory and discriminatory. 
The tax ranges from ‘2 cent per mile to 
4 cents per mile, according to the weight 
and capacity of the vehicle. 


Two New Power Lines 
Planned for Pennsylvania 


HarrisBurG, Pa., June 4, 
An application has been filed with the 
Public Service Commission for approval 


of the incorporation of the Pennsylvania 
Transmission Company, which proposes to 
finance the construction of two transmis- 
sion lines from the hydroelectric generat- 
ing plant at Safe Harbor to lines of the 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Company 
and the Consolidated Gas & Water Com- 
pany. The cost of the two lines is esti- 
mated at $1,100,000. The first line is to 
be completed by Dec. 1 of this year, while 
the other will be finished two years later, 
the application shows. 





Gas Service Sought 
For 23 Illinois Towns 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 4, 
Permission to construct and operate gas 
distribution systems in 23 central Illinois 


cities and towns is sought in a petition for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 
filed with the Illinois Commerce Commis- 


!sion by the Central Illinois Public Serve 


ice Company. 

Towns which the company proposes te 
serve are: Pittsfield, Carrollton, Kane, 
Jerseyville, Auburn, Edinburg, Stonington, 
Blue Mound, Macon, Moweaqua, Assump- 
tion, Lovington, Bethany, Arthur, Arcola, 
Villa Grove, Oakland, Petersburg, Green- 
view, Mason City, Newman, Tuscola and 
Virginia. None of these places, the appli- 
{cation states, now have such service. 








WHITE FIREMAN Service 
may be secured through respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 


Ask your North America 
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and its subsidiary companies: 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA, 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


write practically every form of 
insurance except life 


of 
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Final Arguments Excessive Competition Viewed 
Set in Effort to 48 2ndangering Radio Industry 


Buy Alton Lin 


Proceedings in B. & O. Ap- 
plication to Acquire Prop- 
erties to Enter Final Stage 


Before I. C. C. 


Proceedings growing out of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad's efforts to obtain 
Government authority to acquire and op- 
erate the reorganized Chicago & Alton| 
Railroad properties will enter their final 
stage on June 29, when final arguments 
will be heard before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it has just been an-| 
nounced. (Finance Docket Nos. 8657 and 
8658.) 

Together with the Commission's an-| 
nouncement of the date for oral argu-| 
ments in the proceedings, the Baltimore | 
& Ohio and the new Alton Railroad Com- | 
pany filed a joint brief with the Commis- | 
sion urging approval of the unification 
proposed. | 

Bought Line at Auction 


The B. & O., through its agents, pur- 
chased the Alton properties last December | 
at public auction for $23,000,000, follow- | 
ing a decree of foreclosure entered by the} 
United States District Court at Chicago. | 

The proposed acquisition is opposed by | 
both the common and preferred minority 
stock interests of the old Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, who contended that the sale | 
as managed by Kuhn, Loeb & Company} 
constituted a “legal fraud” upon the | 
stockholders, since the New York bank-| 
ers were alleged to have been acting in a 
fiduciary capacity to the Alton stock- 
holders as “reorganization managers, 
while engineering the sale of the road 
for the B. & O. 

The B. & O. contended, during hearings | 
before the Commission, that after the 
Alton’s indebtedness is paid off, there re- 
mains no equity for the stockholders. 

“The chief difficulties of the Chicago & 
Alton in the past,” said the B. & O.’s brief, 
“have been due in large measure to ex- 
cessive capitalization and the fact that its 
fixed charges were greater than it could 
bear. The effect of the approval of the 
two applications now before the Commis- 
sion will remedy those difficulties, as it is 
proposed to capitalize the new company at 
cost, which, roundly speaking, will ap- 
proximate $7£,000,000, of which indebted- 
ress will represent approximately $50,000,- 
000. The result will be a reduction in in- 
de'.tedness of the old company of approxi- 
mately 43 per cent, and an even more 
drastic reduction in fixed charges, namely, 
$1,800,000 annually, or about 53 per cent.” 


Step in Merger Plan 


The B. & O.’s proposal was said to be “a 
further step in the carrying out of the 
policy of Congress for the consolidation of 
railroads into a limited number of sys-| 
tems.” 

Continuing, the B. & O. brief asserted 
that “the Baltimore & Ohio at no time 
attempted to acquire the property and | 
wipe out the stock in any ruthless fashion. 
The most careful consideration was given | 
to the possibility of any equity in the) 
stock, but in.view of all the circumstances, 
with the mortgage debt selling at so sub- 
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e Director of Naval Communications Says ‘Mid-| 


dle Ground’ Best 
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among these today stand the radio en- 
gineers. It is therefore a great honor to 
be of the membership of the society. 


The first application of the radio art 
for practical purposes was only 35 years 
ago. The entire art, except for marine 
radio and a few experimental point-to- 
point circuits, has developed since that 
time. 

Probably half the history of radio has | 
been written during these few years, and | 
the names of the inventors, engineers, and 
executives, mostly in their prime now, are 
listed in our yearbook. 

They include many famous figures in 
the world today and their names will oc- 
cupy forever prominent places in scientific 
and business history. 

We are blessed with the confidence 
which grows from successful achievement, 
while still with active years ahead, and) 
this great advantage will spur us on to 
solve what may be considered the more 
difficult problems with which we are faced. 

The leaders in this field, have, as a rule, | 
made a greater success of their lives than 
they hoped to make, and during the re- 
maining years we should, in the spirit of 
fraternalism of this great organization, be 
friendly and kindly to one another. We 
should “live and let live’ and be friends 
at peace with one another. 

What is the purpose of the Institute 
Proceedings? It is to tell about radio— 
radio communications—for what is radio 
but radio communications? It is not sound 
pictures in themselves, not wire communi- 
cations except as used in connecting to} 
radio, it is radio communications. 

This term includes mobile, point-to- 
point traffic, broadcasting, special serv- 
ices and the amateur. These services| 
comprise radiotelegraph, radiotelephone, | 








| radictelevision, and radio transmission of 


power. | 

The use. of radio are many; there is no} 
all-seeing guide to pilot these uses into} 
the fields of greatest relative value to the} 
Nation; the path is more dependent on} 
individual imagination, energy, and com- | 
petition. 

Sometimes comparatively unimportant 
applications are given undue importance in 
the limited spectrum, due to the energy 
with which presented, while others much 
more important lag behind for lack of 
adequate support, and later have difficulty 
in obtaining suitable frequency channels. | 
The licensing authority then has trouble | 
in readjusting licenses, court action fol- 
lows and fina-cial losses result. 

The public is uneducated in these mat- | 
ters and the lack of a proper agency to 
undertake this education as to the rela- 
tive importance of the various services, 
and to disseminate the arguments for and 
against competition is a serious matter, 
and often delays some important adapta- 
tion of a new type of service. Some group 
allied with radio should undertake this 
work. Perhaps the institute can assist in | 
this. 


Sees Broadcasting Here 


As Equal of Any 


In the United States our broadcasting 


}in the purely technical. 


| work in discovery, and in development of 


|because the engineer 


Proper Training 


stantial a discount, with the fact that the | js, 1 believe, equal or better than in other | 
obligations ahead of the stock totaled at| countries. That is because all of the pub- 


| would have been foreseen and we would 


that time approximately $120,000,000, with 
the record of the net earnings over a 
period of years before them, it was obvious 
that there was no possible value or equity 
for the stock.” 


In conclusion, the brief urged approval 
of the merger application, declaring “if 
the Commission should so conclude then, 
in view of the unusual circumstances in- 
volved, the losses during the course of re- 
ceivership operation with which the court 
was familiar and anxious to stop, and the 
still more serious situation as the result of 
operations for the year 1930 and the cur- 
rent months of 1931, we may perhaps be 
justified in expressing the hope that such 
conclusion will be promptly announced 
and promptly made effective.” 





Air Lines to Be Operated 
By Government in India 


Internal air mail and passenger services 
in India will be maintained by the Indian 
Government after the expiration of the 
present agreement between the govern- 
ment and the Imperial Airways of Eng- 
land, according to British information for- 
warded to the Commerce Department by 
W. L. Kilcoin at London. , 


lic is interested and because it is not 
owned by the Government. 

We need have no fears for the future of 
our broadcasting system because the pub- 
lic will be heard. True, some engineers 
feel that the limit of power on certain 
channels should be raised but that will 
all eventually adjust itself. Also, we know 
there is oft 1 too much advertising per- | 
mitted on each program. 

Those who pay to broadcast their wares 
will eventually realize that too much ad- 
vertising on a program turns the listener 
against them. A good program and just 
a word or two to let the audience know 
to whom he is indebted will make the sale. 
The institute might help this situation by 
an educational campaign. 

Probably radio vision and radio trans- 
| mission of power are too far in the future 
| So far as mature development is concerned 

to demand at the present more than those | 
channels necessary for experimental work 
along those lines. When, if ever, these 
| projects become practical facts, the pub- 
| lic will demand the necessary revision of | 
channels, such as was made when broad- 
casting first became popular. 


Protection Is Urged 
For Assigned Channels 
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zations on patent matters, on legal mat- 
ters, on standards and phraseology, but 
there is no one standard bearer to speak 
to and for the public as to what is best 
for the latter’s interests and those of the 
Nation in radio, and to represent the pub- 
lic before the Government. 

On reflection, this seems a most amaz- 
ing lack, that we engineers have felt our- 
selves responsible for radio since its in- 
ception yet we have no standard bearer. 

The result? Engineers are in need, 
greed is ruling, and the interests with the 
best legal talent most often obtain the 
desired channels. This is, in a way, an| 
indictment of the radio engineer. 


Definite Influence 
Toward Good Will 


Among radio engineers there is a co- 
operation resulting from close daily asso- 
ciations through the medium of the ether, 
bringing us all into close relationship and 
understanding. 


This close association disregards race 
and nationality and is bound to have a 
definite influence towards good will and 
peace. This we should bear in mind as 
we grow older and become less interested 


As engineers you have done a marvelous 


apparatus and systems, but in the applica- 
tion of our work in best form to serve the 
people, we find our success varied accord- 


ing to our forms of government, and to} - 


the nature of the lands we inhabit. 

It would seem as though there were 
a gap between the engineer and the exec- 
utive power of a nation which prevents 
the engineer from realizing his dreams in 
the best form. The gap is so wide in 
some countries that it almost stifles the 
engineer, and in others, makes the ap- 
plication of his ideas so difficult that his 
reward is small and the people them- 
selves fail to receive the full rightful 
advantage. 

Engineers as a rule have vision and are 
practical men. They evolve an idea for 
something worth while and then invent 
the apparatus, but why does their original 
idea for the proper application of the sys- 
tem have so much difficulty in realiza- 
tion? ¢ 

I have come to the conclusion that it is 
lacks a_ certain 
broadening to be attained from study of 
law and political matters. This situation 
arises from the fact that there is no} 
university wherein a broad course in com- 
munications includes outlines of law and! 
business. 

So, even though he invents his appara- 
tus, the engineer lacks the practical knowl- 
edge and confidence to impress upon 
proper authority the correct method of} 
application. 


Pictures Results of 


Consider the example of the United 
States. Had we had radio engineers eight 
years ago, properly trained in law, political 
sciences, and in the adaptation of radio 
to communications, the present situation 


have known how to organize and present, 
to the government and companies com- 
pleted solutions of the problems that would 
have been accepted. 

The radio statutes and orders governing 
radio stations would have been so emi- 
nently satisfactory that the companies to- 
day would not place themselves so much 
in the hands of legal departments. 

Some government officials, knowing 
about radio, and a few engineers undertook 
to guide the art into certain channels, and 
on the whole, their ideas were good and 
they were honest. But, others entered the 
picture without full knowledge, and in 
their efforts to make money, challenged 
the intelligence and honesty of purpose of 
those who understood the situation. 

The result is not at all as we would 
wish it to be. For lack of this training, 
radio today is a compromise between engi- 
neers, department. store managers, poli- 
ticians, theatre owners, and lawyers. 

Had the engineers proceeded properly in 
the beginning they would have first 
reached accord among themselves as to 
what the set-up should be, they would 
have next elected a suitable spokesman, 
and have organized the necessary propa- 
ganda to assist putting their ideas across, 
and then the problem of getting Congress 
and the Executive Branch to provide the 
needed laws and regulations would have 





Railway's Finance |Hope for Better 
P Modified : 
eres" Trade Is Slight 


Rock Island Allowed to Alter 
Basis for Security Issues 


Of 58 Millions 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company is permitted to substi- 
tute a new layout of capital expenditures 
as a basis for the already authorized issue 
of $32,000,000 of 30-year 444 per cent bonds, 
under a decision just announced by the 
‘Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Commission's order (Finance Docket 
No. 8177, C. R. I: & P. Rwy. Co. securities) 
follows in full text: 


It is ordered, that the order of the Com- 
mission dated May 15, 1930, authorizing 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
way Company to issue not to exceed $32,- 
228,000 of 30-year 4%% per cent convertible 
gold bonds, and to issue $25,782,400 of com- 
mon capital stock, or so much thereof as 
may be required solely for the purpose 
of effecting conversion into common stock 
of such of said bonds as the holder thereof 
may present for conversion, be, and it is 
hereby, modified so as to permit said car- 
rier to substitute, as a basis in part for the 
capitalization of said issues of bonds and 
stock, $5,138,7°5.22 of capital expenditures 
made from Nov. 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1930, 
and not heretofore capitalized, ir lieu of | 
$5,133,498.14 of proposed expendituces orig- | 
inally submitted as a basis for capitaliza- | 
tion, but not made, and to use the re-| 
maining proceeds from the sale of said} 
bonds to reimburse its treasury in part! 
for the substituted expenditures, all as) 
set forth in the supplemental application 
and report aforesaid. | 

It is further ordered, that, except as 
hereby modified, said report and order of 
May 15, 1930, shall remain in full force) 
and effect. 

By the Commission, Division 4. 


New Canadian Tariff Rates 


merce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


balances among the smaller customers. 
According to Board of Trade figures, 
industrial production in the January- 


level prevailing during the closing months 
of 1930 and was about 14 per cent below 
the first quarter of that year. However, 
unemployment has declined in more re- 
cent returns, the May 18 total 2,506,000 
representing a decrease of 25,500 over the 
week. 


New Capital Stagnant 
The reduction of the bank rate on May 


change in the financial situation but has 
renewed discussion of the possibility of an 
early Government conversion operation. 
The new capital market remains stagnant. 
The large Indian loan floated during the 
month was poorly received. 

A slight improvement in freights which 
has reduced the number of laidup vessels 
has engendered more optimistic feeling in 
shipping circles but railway earnings in 
the first 20 weeks of this year are £6,304,- 
000 less than last year’s figures. Ship- 
building continues depressed but without 
further decline and repairing business is 
reported to be about average. 

With a few minor exceptions, all sec- 
tions of the iron and steel industry are 
finding it difficult to continue operations 








wealth of your imaginative genius, in 
which the public has a tremendous inter- 
est at stake, will pass to wholesalers, job- 
bers, politicians and lawyers; you will only 
be the slaves. 

But, if you wish to have the applications | 
of this great radio art made as you know | 
they should be made in the interests of 
the public, and reap adequate benefits for | 
your own purposes and in order that you | 
may extend your studies of research, you | 
should stir yourselves now before it is | 
finally too late, discuss the question, elect 
your spokesman, and the radio world will | 
be yours. 

Nothing can be accomplished without | 
free and frank discussion, and representa- 
tive opinion expressed through some sort 
of ballot, and even then your leader must 
go further than speech making to put | 
across your ideas, for example. 

What should be the division of the radio 
spectrum? What should be the organiza- | 
tion of channels for broadcasting? What 
should be the limit on the power of trans- 
mitters? What should be the amount of | 
advertising permitted and its form? 

What should be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in the question of ownership and 
operation of radio? | 

Should radio and wire systems be 
united? 

Should the Institute of Radio Engineers 
make suggestions as to the qualifications 
of radio commissioners? 

Should there be a tax on radio sets? Is 
the Government efficient in its radio sys- | 
tems? Should there be some form of ra- 
dio patent pool? Should there be some! 
= of cooperative regulation of produc- | 
tion 

Should the institute proceedings include 


tion being below 50 per cent of capacity. 
Manufacturers of small tools are fairly 
well employed and most hardware lines 
report seasonal activity but April export 
figures show large decreases in several 
important items of both. 
Coal Demand Drops 


Except in anthracite, the coal trade is 


and export demand which is largely sea- 
sonal but is in part the result of contin- 
ental competition. The month has been 
featured by continuation of negotiations 
regarding wages and hours applicable after 
July 8. The legislation governing present 
operating conditions expires on that date 
and a seven hour day becomes effective. 
An agreement has not yet been reached. 

Petroleum trade has been steady but 
the retail price of gasoline was reduced 
1 d. (2 cents) on May 21. The Iraw 
petroleum agreement has been favorably 
commented on in London as settling the 
outstanding differences over concession 
rights and annual payments to the Iraq 
government. 

A new tin restriction becomes effective 
June 1, providing a monthly quota of 8,- 
820 tons for the four participating coun- 
tries and representing an additional 15.9 
per cent reduction. Other metals and 
minerals continue depressed. 

Conditions in the chemical industry re- 
main unsatisfactory with no signs of an 
improvement in trade. Wage reductions 
affecting over 80,000 workers have been 





In Great Britain 


Not Expected to Aid Busi- | 
ness Revival, Says Com-| 


stallment sales, the banks report shrinking | 


March quarter fell 4 per cent from the| 


14 appears to have brought about little| 


even at the low level now prevailing and it | 
has been decided to discontinue the tin- | 
plate pool, the present output of this sec- | 


suffering from a sharply declining home | 


papers on different views on such ques- 
tions, and ballot to determine the crystal- 
lization of opinion pro and con? 

The institute to date contains a wonder- 
ful historic record, and it makes valuable 
contributions in standardization and 
nomenclature work, but it requires some- 
one to breathe the spark of life into its 


the life of each nation. 

Such might be effected by devoting one- 
third of its pages to discussion of live is- 
sues, balloting on these issues, and select- 
ing a spokesman to present its desires be- 
fore the public and th ir administrators. 

There is one matter which I feel certain 
that this institute could carry on, a worthy 
task, in bringing before the American pub- 
lic the names of members who have done 
noteworthy work in advance of science 
and its application, and that is to sponsor 
a bill before the Congress of the United 
States to secure recognition of our leaders. 

Foreign nations have not been backward 
in bestowing decorations, medals and cash 
prizes in such matters. Likevrise, the 
American Congress has made numerous 
rewards for those who have advanced avi- 
ation, the medical profression, and heroes 
of the battlefield, yet, except for the efforts 
of individual companies, little recognition 
has been made of the individuals who 


organization to make it a vit«] factor in| 


accepted by the unions. 
Wage Cut in Pottery 


A 10 per cent wage reduction has also 
been agreed on in the pottery trade and 
is considered to improve the outlook. The 
reduction effective on the first pay-day of 
the month affects 70,000 workers. 


has been a restricting tendency in raw 
cotton sales and American spot was quoted 
on May 19 at the lowest level in 17 years. 
Demand has been of a hand-to-mouth 
variety although there has been a marked 
increase in the sale of Russian cotton ex- 
warehouse. Yarn demand has been poor 
and prices irregular. “Cotton Week” re-. 
sulted in a substantial increase in home 
cloth buying but foreign demand shows 
a shrinkage. 

The wool trade has been abnormally de- 
pressed and is working at approximately 
135 per cent of capacity. 
piece goods although some contraction is 
noticeable and is particularly evident in 
exports. The silk trade is quiet but cer- 
tain lines are active. 
have further curtailed the jute trade and 
the season's business is estimated at only 
25 per cent of normal. 

The undertone in Irish linen is generally 


The continued downward trend in prices | 


A fair home demand continues in rayon | 


Weakening prices | 
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Travel by highway is now possible 


between Laredo, Tex., and Mexico 
| City, Mexico, establishing the first 


link in the Pan American Highway 
beyond the borders of the United 
States. Traffic throughout the en- 
| tire length of the road 1s possible | 
; only in months of light rainfall; by 
| next Summer, it is anticipated by 
| the Foreign Construction Division 
| of the United States Department of 
| Commerce, the road will be in con- 





dition for uninterrupted travel at 
all times. The stretch from Laredo 
to Monterray, a graveled road, was | 
opened in March of 1930, and has 
resulted in increased traffic and 
trade, it is stated. 


Income of Air Lines 
Now Is in Excess of 





Approval Given 


|geles during July, 
|reduction is to be applicable only during 





25 Millions a Year: 


Mileage of Plane Transport 
Routes Nearly Four Times 
The Figure Which Pre- 
vailed Five Years Ago 
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second and express third. There are 19,- 
662 miles of foreign routes flown by ser 
ices connecting the United States with | 
other countries in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The growth of air mail since 1926 is} 


V- | 


reflected in statistics which show that the | 
annual volume has increased 10 times and 
; payment by the Government to contrac- | 
| tors nearly 30 times. The average income 
|to contractors per scheduled round trip 
has jumped from $295 to $974, while the | 
| cost to the Government per pound of con- 
tract mail has dropped from $2.03 to $1.60. 
|The average mail load last year was 608 
pounds while in 1926 it was only 112 
pounds. 


Passenger Fares 


The average passenger fare per mile 
has decreased by 4 cents while the 
| passenger business has grown in volume 
more than 70 times. The fare remained 
practically constant for four years, while 
business was increasing steadily, but drop- | 
ped in 1930. Passenger volume has grown 
jfrom 5,782 persons in 1926 to 417,505 in| 
| 1930; the fare per mile has dropped from | 
| $0.12 to $0.033. 


The total revenue to operators of air 





| Border 


| party. 
;cause the services formerly rendered by 


Compacts Among 
Shipping Lines 


New Agreements, Changes 
In Present Accords, and 
Cancellations Announced 
By Shipping Board 





Agreements, modification of agreements 
and cancellation of agreements between 
shipping companies appraised by the 
United States Shipping Board have just 
been announced as follows: 

Agreements Approved 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with 


| American & Indian Line: Through billing 


arrangement covering movement of ship- 
ments of canned goods and dried fruit 
from Pacific coast ports of call of Dollar 
Line to Alexandria, Port Said, Port Sudan, 
Suez, and Aden, via New York. Through 


jrates are to be based on published rates 


of Pacific Coast/European Conference and 
are to be apportioned 40 per cent to Amer- 
ican & Indian Line and 60 per cent to 
Dollar Line, the latter to absorb entire 
cost of transhipment at New York. 
American Gulf Orient Line, Dixie U. K. 
Line, Dixie Mediterranean Line, Southern 
States Line and Gulf-West Mediterranean 
Line: Agreement for carriage of shipments 
of cotton from Corpus Christi and ports 
in the Sabine district to Galveston or 
Houston for transhipment to various for- 
eign destinations when no regular sailing 
by the on-carrying line is available from 
the port at which the shipments origi- 
nated. The carrier transporting the cot- 
ton from port of origin to Galveston or 
Houston is to receive 15 cents per 100 
pounds, and is to absorb expense of 


| transhipment at Galveston or Houston, 


including drayage and wharfage. The 
through rates on shipments moving under 
this agreement are to be the regular ocean 
rates from Galveston or Houston to desti- 
nation plus 15 cents per 100 pounds. The 


| arrangement is to continue for an indefi- 


nite period until cancelled by the parties, 
Agreements Modified 
North Atlantic Passenger Conference 


|modification to provide for reduction of 
| 20 per cent in one-way or round-trip pas- 


senger fares to competitors in the world’s 
Bowls Tourament to be held at Los An- 
1932. The proposed 


the off season periods of 1932, such off 
season to include the entire month of 
July irrespective of the class of accommo- 
dation occupied by the passenger. The 
latter provision of the modification results 
in extension, as respects tournament com- 
petitors, of the first-class off season period 
from July 15 to July 31, but does not ef- 
fect any change in the existing periods 
covering cabin and second-class and tour- 
ist third-cabin passage. 
Agreements Cancelled 

Transatlantic Steamship Company, 
Ltd. with Nelson Steamship Company: The 
agreement cancelled was approved by the 
Board June 25, 1929, and provides for 
through shipments from Atlantic Coast 
ports to New Zealand and Australia via 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. Cancella- 


| tion is requested because as a result of 
| changes in the transpacific carrier's pro- 


portion of the through rate the terms of 
the present agreement have become in- 


scheduled service, with passenger mileage | applicable. 


Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with The 
Line Transportation Company: 


|Cancellation of through billing arrange- 


ment to which Redwood Line, Inc., was a 
Cancellation was requested be- 


Redwood Line, Inc., are to be performed 


|by Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line, its .suc- 


cessor, under another agreement on file 
with the Board (614-1). 


Sanction for Acquisition 
Of Telephone Line Asked 


The New York Telephone Company, in 
a petition filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission June 3, asks authority 


| to acquire the Byron Telephone Company 


which operates in western New York 
State near Batavia. The Byron Com- 
pany joined in the petition. The New 
York Telephone Company owns and ope- 
rates telephone properties throughout New 
York State and a portion of Connecticut. 


Recapturable Incomes 
Of Railroads Announced 


Tentative determination of the excess 





}mail, express, and passenger services was| income and money recapturable by the 
| $25,777,120 last year, with passenger and | Government was announced by the Inter- 
jexpress income amounting to $5,761,151.) state Commerce Commission in the cases 
These statistics are not complete, since} of two railroads. 

| the total represents reports from 45 out of The Live Oak, Perry and Gulf Railroad, 
|50 operators during the first half-year and jn Florida (Finance Docket No. 3808) is 
| 51 to 57 for the second half-year. 


: ( P reported as having excess net railway 
Gasoline consumption has increased operating income of $187,170: amount 


The Indian government recently placed 
an order for four “Avro Tens,” tri- 
engined, high-wing monoplanes with the 
manufacturing company. The planes will 


better. April exports registered a 19 per 
cent advance over 1930. 
Electric Industry Gains 

Little change in the position of the ma- 
chinery trades has been reported during 
the month.. The volume of new business 
received has been decidedly unsatisfactory 
and production generally continues at the 


Radio communications have made won-| been very easy. 

derful strides'since 1915, but we must be! Now, I say to the radio engineers that 
very careful and look to the future. Alj|if you wish to continue as at present, 
Y nations must carefully protect the chan-|™erely along the lines of least resistance, 
have space for eight passengers and 4 | nels assigned to mobile services, for ships the fortunes of fame and wealth result- 
crew of two or three, a cruising speed of |and aircraft have no other means of | ing from your achievements, and the great 
100 miles per hour and a fuel capacity | communicating, for the experimenter, and | =————————— —— 

for flights of 800 miles. The planes will! for national defense, and must have the 


have pioneered in the great art of radio. 

It would seem that recognition in the 
way of bestowal of decorations and cash 
prizes would be an inspiration to the com- 
ing generation, as well as a due recogni-| 
tion of some of our members. 








, = =o low levels previously reported. from an annual total of 863,617 gallons | recapturable $93,585, covering the last four 
be equipped with 230 horsepower Arm-| necessary channels with a safe margin Decisions in Railwa Rate Cases The electrical industry is still charac-|in 1926, to 14,549,477 in 1930, while Oil) months of 1920 and the calendar year 
strong-Siddeley “Lynx” air-cooled en-/| The discipline of the air, in mobile bands, ey terized as the bright spot in the industrial; consumption has increased from 43,181 | 1921-1995 inclusive. 

gines.—Issued by the Department of Com-|is below that of other services. situation. Sales of electrical machinery | 8#llons to 452,952 gallons. There are 3,-| 

merce. Radio point-to-point 


communications 


The Santa Maria Valley Railroad, in 
have brought about opportunities for bet- 


equipment and appliances have been rela-|2"> Teported employes in the service of | California (Finance Docket No. 3921), ex- 


Month Longer Granted 
For Rail Stock Transfer 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a statement June 4, corrected to July 
13, next, the period within which the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad should divest 
itself of all capital stock of the Western 
Maryland Railway Company. The pre- 
vious order, issued Dec. 22, 1930, through 
error, according to the Commission, 
granted the extension to June 13 instead 
of the month later now ordered. 


Switching Charge Is Fixed 
In Twin Cities Transfer Case 


A switching charge not in excess of 
$6.30 per car, with requirement that the 
barge line pay per diem and per diem 
reclaim charges for cars used, was di- 
rected in the Twin Cities transfer case 
instituted by the City of St. Paul against 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific and other interstate carriers and the 
Inland Waterways Corporation against 
such carriers, under a decision just qan- 
nounced by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Commission (Nos. 21107 and 21107, 
sub. No. 1) notified the defendants in the 
first case to establish by Sept. 2, next, not 
exceeding that rate for switching inter- 
state carload shipments between Hoffman 
Avenue Yard, St. Paul ‘where the St. 
Paul Bridge and Terminal Railway, 
which switches freight between the Gov- 
ernment barge line terminal and the Hoff- 
man yard, has connections with the Bur- 
lington and Milwaukee lines) and the in- 
dustrial district known as Minnesota 
Transfer. It also requires in the allied 
case (No. 21107, sub. No. 1) that the de- 
fendants maintain after Sept. 2 not over 
$6.30 switching charge on interstate car- 
load shipments between the Barge Line 
terminal at St. Paul and the industries 
at Minnesota Transfer over the freight- 
car interchange track between the rails 
of the barge terminal and the line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad. 





| ter and more direct communication be- 
tween the peoples of all nations, and the! 
competition with wire communications | 
has ‘resulted in improved service and | 
| cheaper rates, 

| Only good can result from such improve- | 
|ment, and with international broadcast, | 
}and greater flow of news, the under- 
standing between the peoples of all the 
world will be greater, and the likelihood 
| for wars will decrease. Competition be- 
; tween nations for ownership of the radio 
| Systems is not conducive to good feeling, 
| and best results will follow if each na- 
| tion, either through public or private own- | 
| ership, controls its terminals on its sovy- 
ereign soil, and operates with other na-| 
tions through traffic agreements, 


*‘Cut-throat’? Competition 
Declared to Be Fatal 


Too much competition, or ‘cut-throat 
competition,” for public utilities, is fatal to 
the communication companies, and, in the 
end, the public pays the bill. 

In the United States there appears to 
be danger to our best interests in having 
;too much competition. On the other 
hand, to set aside the natural law of 
|competition is removal of the guarantee 
of public protection, and research may 
suffer. 

Some middle ground is desirable for the 
| best results. And, if the radio engineer is 
to be protected, he should give study to 
this question, and see to it that the 
Government finds the right answer. 

| The same applies to production of radio 
sets. The present depression in radio 
manufacturing has resulted, to a large 
extent from overproduction. Do we see 
any signs of any guiding hand to reduce 
this production along any sensible well- 
thought-out lines? And is this a matter 
in which the radio engineer should have 
a voice? 

On these subjects the public is unin- 
formed and confused; nor is it particularly 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


And Examiners’ Reports Are Filed 


The Interstate Commerce Qommission 
on June 4 made public decisions in rate | 


cases which are summarized as follows: | 


No. 23367.—North Alabama Utilities Com-| 
pany v. New York, New Haven & Hartford} 
Railroad: 


Rating and rate on cast iron gas meters, 
other than wet drum station meters, in Care | 
loads, from Bridgeport, Conn., to Sheffield, | 
Ala., found unreasonable in the past. | 
aration awarded. 

Present carload and less-than-carload rat- 
ings and rates on the same commodity from 
ane to the same points found not unreason- 
able. | 

No. 23372.—W. B. Roddenbery v. Texas &| 
New Orleans Railroad: Rate charged on a/| 
carload shipment of cane sirup from South-| 
down, La., to Texas City, Tex., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 23180.—Washington Building Lime Com- 


Rep- 


pany v. Arcade & Attica Railroad: Rates on 
lime, in carloads, from Engle, W. Va., to! 
destinations in trunk-line territory and in 


eastern Ohio found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3535.—Proposed increased 
rates on bituminous fine coal from mines in 
Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky to 
points on the Great Northern in South Da- 
kota, North Dakota and Minnesota found 
justified. Suspension order vacated. 

Finance Docket Decisions 

Finance Docket No. 8821.—Authority granted 
to issue not exceeding $424,000 of refunding- 
mortgage 5'2 per cent gold bonds, series B, 
to be exchanged and/or sold for the purpose | 
| of refunding outstanding bonds maturing 
| July 1, 1932. 
| Finance Docket No. 8544.—Certificate issued 
authorizing the Nashville, Chattanooga & St.| 
| Louis Railway to abandon part of its Swan 
Creek branch in Hickman County, Tenn. 

Finance Docket No. 8337.—Morris & Essex | 
R. Co. et al., proposed abandonment: 

1. Public convenience and necessity not! 
shown to permit the abandonment by the! 
| Morris & Essex Railroad Company and the| 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company, lessee, of a portion of a loop line | 
of railway in Morris County, N. J. That part 
of the joint application for such abandon- 
ment denied 

2. That part of the application for authority 
| to abandon operation of passenger service on 
| the remaining portion of said line dismissed. 

Action by Division 4 in uncontested 
fiinance cases; 





interested. They lack the much needed 
source of reliable information. Who will 
this be—a financier, a radio company, a 
wire company, or an engineer? 

There are organizations representing the 
manufacture of radio equipment, organi- 





Report and Certificate in F. 


| D. No. 
authorizing the Atchison, 


8799, 
Topeka & Santa 


Fe Raliway Company to construct a branch | 


line of railroad N. Mex., 
| approved. 

| Report and order in F. D. No. 8832, author- 
| zing Walter N. Todd, receiver of the Pitts- 


in Eddy County, 


burgh & Susquehanna Railroad Company, to 


issue not exceeding $20,000 of receiver's cer- 
tificates to be sold at not less than par and 


| the proceeds used to pay operating and other | 


expenses, approved. 
Examiners’ Reports 

No. 22714.—Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
v. Chicago & North Western Railway: 

Upon complaints bringing in issue the 
reasonableness of rates on petroleum prod- 
ucts from Casper and related points in Wyo- 
ming to destinations in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, western Minnesota, northwestern 
Iowa, and Nebraska, and alleging violation 
of section 3 of the act by these rates as com- 
pared with rates from Tulsa, Okla., and other 
points in group 3, in the midcontinental, 
found: 

1. That rates from Casper to said destina- 
tions which exceed 25 per cent of the first- 
class rates between the same points prescribed 


the scheduled operators, the total .includ- 
tively well maintained. The Summer|ing 675 pilots and 1.800 mechanics and 
slump in radio has not been nearly as ground crew members. 
serious as anticipated. 

The automotive trade is still patchy 
although light cars and certain recent 
| models are reported to be doing well. Im- 


Supreme Court Grants 
| ports continue on the small side showing | Review on Silk Rates 
@ marked decline. Total registrations of 


all motor vehicles in the first quarter of | PETS EERE 
the year are some 12,000 below 1930 fig-| * . * s 
ures for the same period, with a decrease} Baltimore & Ohio Seeks to Set 
in motor cars of 4,500 and in motorcycles, | Aside I. C. C. Ruling 

,100. | 

The aviation industry reports a fairly | A review of the case of United States 
normal activity mainly on Government |v. 
contracts. Exports of airplanes and parts| pany, No. 793, involving the validity of 
in the first four months of the year were | through rates on silk across the continent, 

“ was granted by the Supreme Court of the 


| 





| 


the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- | 


| Valued at £549,000, which is a decrease of 


- Tener Trunk Line Class Rates, are, and | £194,000 from last year. 
or the future will be, unreasonable. Reason- | j j 
able rates prescribed with provisions governing | Foodstufls prices show a decline while 


competitive rates to the Missouri River gate-|demand remains fair. Grain and feed 

ways and points intermediate thereto. | stuff stocks are low but supplies in other 

PRT the celering carriers serving the lines are plentiful. Russian receipts have 
stin ons name subjec yoming produc- i i 

ing points to undue prejudice as compared Gomceetinas the butter and confectionery 

with group 3 producing points by the rates rades. P sk 

they concurrently maintain from Casper and| ‘The tobacco industry is enjoying good 

from group 3 to these destinations. Extent| business and withdrawals from bond are 

of Suan araemtams to Conper, painted out and| up to expectations. 

method of removing prejudice set forth. ; ‘ ‘ 
3. Rates found not unreasonable in past| Attendance at motion picture theaters is 

and reparation denied. |reported to be well maintained and above 

expectations. Provincial audiences are re- 
ported to be showing more preference for 


Rate Complaints 
Complaints against railway rates filed british films. The building of larger mod- 
ern theaters continues. 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sporting goods sales have been retarded 


have just been announced by the Commis- 
sion as follows: |by unfavorable weather conditions. 


No. 24421, Sub. No. 1—Auto Stove Works, | ————————________—_ ——$———————- 
New Athens, IIl., v. Illinois Central Railroad, | rr 
et al. Against the application of the Mt.| reasonable, to the extent it exceeded charges | 
Vernon, Illinois rates, on stoves and ranges,| which would have accrued based on a 15 
c. L. and L. C. L. from New Athens to| per cent content. Ask for cease 


and desist 


destinations in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, | order, the establishment of just and reason- | 


Oklahoma and Texas, in purported compliance | able rates and reparation. 

with the orders of the Interstate Commerce| No. 24478.— Nicholson Corporation (Kusa 
Commission in the Consolidated Southwestern | Spelter Co.), Kusa, Okla., v. St. Louis-San 
Cases, 123 I. C. C,. 203, as unjust, unreason-| Francisco Railway et al. Against rates on 
able, unreasonably prejudicial and disadvan-| crude clay, or mine run fire clay, carloads, 
| tageous, in violation of the long-and-short | from St. Louis and Qiunton, Mo., to Tulsa, 
haul provisions of the Fourth Section, and| Okla.. as unjust and unreasonable to extent 
not within the intent of the Commission's | exceed. mile-for-mile, 
orders in the above case. Ask for cease and| clay, between St. Louis and Quinton and 
desist order and the establishment of just | Bartlesville, Okla., and to extent they are 


and reasonable rates higher than rates charged and maintained in 
No. 24477.—The Petroleum Iron Works Com- 
pany of Ohio, Petroleum, Ohio, v. 


the rates charged on 


York Central Railroad et al Against the | destinations in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Loui- 
rates on steel skelp from Indiana Harbor,|siana. Ask for cease and desist order, the | 
Ind., to Sharon, Pa., based on the carbon | establishment and application of just and rea- 


} content of the material as unjust and un-/| sonable rates and reparation, 


compliance with order of Interstate Commerce | 
The New| Commission in Docket 17000 from St. Louts to | 


United States June 1. 


| The suit was brought to set aside cer- 
|tain orders of the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission entered in November, 1927, 
May, 1929, and February, 1930. The pro- 
|ceeding in which the rates were estab-| 
| lished was instituted before the Commis- | 
|sion by the Hoboken Manufacturers’ Rail- 
road Company for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a just, reasonable and equitable di- 
vision of a joint through rate for the 
transportation of silk from the Pacific 
Coast ports to Hoboken, N. J. After a 
bearing the three orders were issued by 
the Commission determining and prescrib- | 
ing an increased division for the Hoboken 
line. 


Thereupon the Baltimore & Owio Rail- 
road Company and others filed a petition | 
in the District Court for the District of 
New Jersey alleging that all three orders 
| were invalid because not supported by | 
sufficient evidence and because the Com- | 
mission had failed to comply with certain 


requirements of the Interstate Commerce | perm: 


Act. 
orders were invalid because they were | 
given retroactive effect in violation of sec- 
tion 15 (6) of that act. These orders were 
held invalid by the District Court and the 
third order sustained. 


The effort to secure a Supreme Court 
review of the matter was sought by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, joined 
with the Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad 


1 Company. 


| struction 


It was claimed that the first two/ experimental 


| cess net railway operating income $14,679; 
|amount recapturable $7,339, covering the 
| Period of the last four months of 1920. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission June_ 4, relating both 
to broadcasting and communications, were 
| made public as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 
WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, 95 Leonard 
| Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., permission to install 


|; automatic frequency control. 

WKAV, Laconia Radio Club, Laconia, N. H., 
modification of license to change frequency 
from 1,310 ke. to 1,040 ke. 

William O. Omness and Herbert T. Graham, 
1383 Lake Shore Drive. Muskegon. Mich., con- 
permit amended to request 1,370 
ke. instead ‘of 1,430 ke 
WELL, Enquirer News Co.. Battle Creek, 
Mich., license to cover construction permit 
granted May 8. 1931. for change in equipment. 
KFUL, Will H. Ford, 23d Beach Street, Gal- 
veston, Tex., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

W@QAM, Miami Broadcasting Co., Miami, 
Fla., construction permit to install auxiliary 


| transmitter. 


Hunter Watkins and Bill Pape, St. Francis 
and Conception Streets, Mobile, Ala., con- 
struction permit to erect new station to use 
1,460 kc., 500 w.. and unlimited time. Con- 
struction permit to erect new station to use 
1,210 ke., 100 w.. and unlimited time. 

Joe D. Carroll, Lubbock, Tex., construction 
permit to erect new station to use 1,310 ke., 
100 w., and unlimited day operation. 

KRE, First Congregational Church, Berkeley, 
Calif.. license to cover construction permit 
granted Feb. 17, 1931, for new transmitter. 

W. E. Whitmore, Roswell, N. Mex., con- 
struction permit to erect new station to use 
1,370 ke.. 100 w., and to divide time with 
Station KGFL,. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Indiana's Community Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Hartford City, Ind.. new construction 

t 2,392 ke., 12.5 w.; special 


W6XAD. Whiteford & Ausman, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.. modification of construction per- 
mit for change in transmitter location and 
extension of time; experimental 

W3XAJ. RCA Victor Co., Inc 
J.. modification of construction 
extension of time: experimental 

W8XJ, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
West Dover, Ohio, renewal of license; special 
experimental! 

WSC. Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Tuckerton, N. J., modification of license; 
coastal, . 


for 1,584, 


Camden, N. 
permit and 












Brazil Perfects 
New System of | 
Exchange Control 





Department of Commerce 
- Gives Interpretation of 


Elaborate Methods Placed} 
In Effect There 


Brazil has placed in effect one of the 
most elaborate as well as strongest systems 
of exchange control operative in any im- 
portant commercial country according to 
an oral interpretation of the new regula- 
tions made June 4 at the Department of 
Commerce. There have been no advices 
received by the Department respecting 
reasons for the exchange control, the full 
text of which was forwarded to the De-| 
partment by Carlton Jackson, commercial | 
attache at Rio de Janeiro. | 

The Brazilian government has been at- 
tempting for several months to solve its| 
financial problems as well as bring about) 
relief from a depressed economic condi- 
tion, but to date no notion has been given | 
of the course to be pursued. Although the} 
Department has received inquiries con- 
cerning reports that the Government’s ex- 
ternal loan is involved in the problem, it 


faces, it has had no word respecting it, 


FEDERAL BANKING 





reserve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ending June 3, as reported by the! 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Made Public June 4 
| adjusted, and $2,000,000 in monetary gold 


As of June 3. 


The daily average volume of Federal 


Federal reserve banks to the Federal Re- 





from Rio de Janeiro. 
Scrutiny of All Exchange 

The following additional information 
with the department's translation from 
the Portuguese of salient portions of the 
exchange regulations was supplied: 

Since the revolution in Brazil last Fall, 
exchange transactions have been super- 
vised by the office of the inspector of 
banks. That office has maintained a close 
scrutiny of all exchange. The office of 


| 


inspector of banks was abolished in April, | 


however, and enforcement of the regu- | 
lations was turned over to the Bank of 
| 


Brazil. 
This action was taken in response to 
petitions from local bankers’ associations 


which complained of handicaps in’ the | 


methods employed by the inspector of 
banks. When the Bank of Brazil took 
over the work of supervising the exchange 


transactions, fresh demands for revision | 
and clarification of the regulations arose. | 


The ministry of finance drafted: new 
regulations and also laid down rules to 
be followed by the Bank of Brazil in 
enforcement of the regulations. Salient 
portions of these regulations were trans- 
lated by the Finance and Investment Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce as 
follows: 

Sale of Bank Exchange 

Art. 3. The sale of bank exchange may 
be effected: 

1.—For the payment of drafts and bills 
drawn on Brazilian markets, upon the 
presentation of the consular invoice (in 
more than one copy), the commercial in- 
voice, one of the copies of the import 
clearance, authenticated in the Custom 
House, and a certificate of payment of 
the import duties on the merchandise for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 





| 


the payment of which the bills were drawn. | 
2.—For the payment of merchandise im- | 


ported on open account, upon submission 
of an excerpt from said account, duly 


authenticated, or a debit note similarly | 


authenticated, together with the docu- 
ments mentioned in No. 1. 

3.—For the settlement of credits opened 
abroad for the purpose of promoting and 
facilitating the importation of foreign mer- 
chandise or products, upon submission of 
the original letter, the contract for the 
credit or equivalent document, and the 
documents mentioned in No. 1. 


| On time 


4.—For the transfer of securities and! 


the remittance of incomes, interest, and 
dividends, coritractual loans, sums to pro- 
vide for subsistence, transportation and 


other expenses of persons who own prop-| 


erties in Brazil, if they are staying or liv- 
ing abroad, or are en route. 

Par. 1—The proofs stipulated in Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 4 shall be presented to the 
banks selling the exchange. The banks 
are obliged to demand their presentation 
and must verify them with the greatest 
zeal and scruple, independently of the 
verification that will be made (later) by 
a designated official (of the Ministry of 
Finance). 

Par. 2.—Buyers of exchange shall be 
held responsible for any false or in- 
complete declaration that they may 
make to the bank when buying, and 
shall be subject to fines up to the sum 
of 50 contos. 

Par. 3——The documents relating to 
each dsaft, as mentioned in No. 1 above, 
shall be despatched on the same day 
by the banks to the Exchange Section 
of the Bank of Brazil, together with 
lists of the daily operations. The docu- 
ments may be substituted on petition 
of the interested parties, at the end of 
30 days. 













Proofs Presented 

Par. 4.—Verification of the documents 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
shall be made by the Exchange Section 
of the Bank of Brazil, with the assist- 
ance of customs officials designated by 
the Minister of Finance. 

Par. 5.—Data submitted to selling 
banks by buyers of exchange for the 
purpose mentioned in No. 4 above, shall 
be made in writing and .shall be sent 
daily to the Exchange Section of the 
Bank of Brazil by the selling banks. 

Par. 6.—The formalities provided in 
the preceding paragraph are waived in 
the cases of drafts not exceeding 500 
milreis in value. Only one such draft 
in favor of a given payee may be pur- 
chased daily by any one applicant. Pur- 
chasers violating this limitation shall be 
subject to the same penalties as those 
provided for banking establishments in 
Article 69 of the regulations now in 
force. 

Par. 7.—Transfer of exchange bills is 
permitted, the endorsements, however, 
being subject to the corresponding stamp 
tax, with the exception of the first. 
These endorsements should be complete, 
that is, they may not be in blank. 

Par. 8—The purchase and sale of ex- 
change for future delivery are permitted. 

Par. 9.—A bank maintaining an over- 
bought position without legitimate rea- 
son shall be so notified by the Exchange 
Section of the Bank of Brazil. This 
(section) may, moreover, fix the limit for 
its future position, for such time as may 
appear advisable. 


































drawings. . 
Art. 5,—The revenue collection offices of 
the country shall observe the following 







of exportations: 





abroad unless the exporter presents a 
certificate from an authorized bank prov- 
ing that the corresponding bill of exchange 
has been negotiated. This certificate may 
be refused if it should appear that the 
merchandise to be exported represents at 
the time a value greater than the exchange 
offered. The exporter shall be held re- 
sponsible for any declaration false in this 
respect, and shall be subject to a fine of 
from one to 50 contos. 

2.—In cases of merchandise shipped on 
consignment, any authorized bank may 











porter agrees in writing to sell to it, in,due 






sale of the merchandise. 
Any such agreement sball be made in 












, Net demand deposits 


| Government Sagas 
| Due from banks ... 


| approval of the Secretary of the Interior; | 


| therefrom would be disposing of a part|of the Interior. 


srve Board on June 4, was $924,000,000,| $14,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
an increase of $33,000,000 compared with|of San Francisco, $3,000,000 at New York | 
;the preceding weeK and a decrease of|and $20,000,000 at all Federal reserve | 
# $111,000,000 compared with the correspond- | banks. 


ing week in 1930. 


$52,000,000 for the week. 
corresponds with increases of $39,000,000 


in money in circulation and $8,000,000 in| eral reserve banks combined on June 3, | 
unexpended capital funds, etc., and de-|and May 27, 1931, and June 4, 1930, were 
creases of $39,000,000 in Treasury currency, |! 


+of dollars: 





RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations 


Other bilis discounted ..........ccsecceeee 
Total bills discounted .............ceeeeee 
Bilis bought in open markét ..........0s06 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates and bills 


Total United States Government securities 


EE PIII 55.000 cn cas hope ees inotanteses ts 

Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncollected items 
EE. G5 6 6000.00 he .a's Oka Kidde 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 


Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ......... 


Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


Total .deposits 
Deferred availability items . 
Capital paid in 
WTO oc cecgehesedcstes 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
respondents 


The condition of weekly reporting member banks in the central reserve cities of | 
New York and Chicago, on June 3 and May 27, 1931, and June 4, 1930, were as follows, 
athe figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


On securities 
All Other .........06 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 

Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank .. 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ........sscsccscee 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank . 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealer 
WOE CWM ACCOUME 2. csccne cecrcscccces 
For account of out-of-town banks ... 
For account of others 





Total 


On demand 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 
On securities .. 


All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
Fear arr re re ee 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 


Time deposits 


Due to banki 
Borrowings f 
*Revised. 


Fee Charged by Attorney for H andlin g 
Trust Fund of Indian Held Permissible 


(Continued from Page 6.) 


that it was not subject to disposal in any 
form or for any purpose, save with the 


and from this they argue that the court 
by charging the fund with the costs and 
expenses and requiring their payment 


of the fund in violation ef applicable re- 
strictions. 

We have the assumption that the re- 
strictions had substantially the same ap- 


|bought in open market increased $9,000,- 
On June 3 total reserve bank credit | 


; amounted to $938,000,000, an increase of | while holdings of Treasury certificates and | 
This increase | bills declined $15,000,000. 
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Business Level 
Slightly Higher 
In Cleveland Area 


Position Reported Better in| 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 





stock, offset in part by a decrease of $36,- 
000,000 in member bank reserve balances. 
Holdings of discounted bills increased 


The system's holdings of bills} District Summary, After | 
Seasonal AHowances, 


Than at First of Year 


000 and of United States bonds $15,000,000, 


Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- — | 

CLEVELAND, OnI0, June 4.—Business ap- | 
pears to be maintaining a slightly higher | 
position in the Fourth Federal serve | 
District, after allowing for seasonal} 


as follows, the figures being in thousands | 








































6-3-31 5-27-31 6-4-30 | changes, than at the beginning of the year 
Wisieonesaee 1,778,164 1,792,364 1,603,714 | although relatively little change was noted | 
32,614 32,514 i in April and the first half of May over | 
1.810.778 the March level, the Federal Reserve Bank 
Seki 1,810,778 1,824,878 1,641,570 | ’ 
ante ge 585,115 579.154 623,375 | Of Cleveland declared in its monthly busi- | 
Ryd eeWiecetes 863,217 855,241 795,634 | ness review just issued. The District sum- | 
seeusddaeeers 3,259,110 3,259,273 3,060,579 | tt of business conditions follows in full! 
066 c0d00e0. 167,948 173,241 164,710 : 
- | During April and the first half of May | 
al 3,225,289 | relatively little change occurred in the| 
’ “| level of general activity from that which | 
biveae 67.140 50.489 91,297| prevailed in this District during March. | 
re eeeeeeeenes 105,686 102,363 148,431| Weakness in some lines, chiefly seasonal, | 
ih ID Sechne + “* Toa0 yon | WAS Offset by expansion in others so that | 
see eeeeeeeees isa iss en — on the whole, business appeared to be} 
| maintaining a slightly higher position, af- | 
yan 30.085 me ter allowing for seasonal changes, than | 
232°7 ~~ s : 
472.405 437 086 261,010 | at the beginning of the year. 
ee - —eene Steel Maintains High Level ! 
bad eebaeenne 598.348 ; i : 
rrrer errr ry: aan — = at Of the two industries, iron and steel and 
—--—- —— ———— |automobile, upon which directly or indi- | 
bec cette ace c. a ore. 978,652 | rectly the greater part of those employed 
desecese 15.121 15.463 22,064| in this District depend, the former was 
547.349 451.313 609,194 | able to maintain a higher level of opera- | 
a ea 58,585 58,580 58,671 | tions in some centers of this District than | 
7 21,340 19,393 12,495 / in the entire country, chiefly because the | 
eb eeFecceree 5 045.007 1 4973.470| Jatter industry continued to specify for 
5,045,09 925, 973, ; ° : 
: = 4,973,470 | rather sizeable quantities of steel until 
1,583,574 1,551,806 ere third week of May. Steel production 
at Cleveland ranged from 56 to 59 per 
: 2,388,535 -o on 2,411,730 | cent of capacity during the period and | 
; 7,396 5.489 | Was at the higher level in the latter part 
19,772 20,054| of May. At Youngstown the lack of pipe 
ee ———_ | orders kept operations at about 42 per cent | 
517.116 a 3.90 218 | of capacity, though sheet orders received 
168.419 168428 170/572 | in the latter half of May caused 16 mills 
274,636 274,636 276,936 to be lighted. Pittsburgh mills operated | 
__ 16,901 16,678 19,276 | at 48 to 45 per cent. 
5,045,097 4,925,181 4,973,470 | Automobile production in April increased 
reserve note . _| 21.5 per cent from March, considerably | 
aps sbise 85 is.5 2 84.2% 85.3% 82.2% more than the usual seasonal amount. 


foreign cor- 
375,331 


464,439, Though a slight contraction was reported 
; in the third week of May, production 
schedules were maintained in, the first | 
half of the month at as, high or higher | 
levels than in April, in most cases. This 


381,570 
































8-3. 27 -4- 
icenebaencen Toe ae sa benefited parts and accessory, plate glass, 
——— —_—— |and tire and rubber companies operating 
Peeseeltionss eee 5,182 6.122) in this District. 
2,920 2,969 3,753, Most tire factories increased schedules | 
2,187 2,183 2.369/ in early May, which resulted in the recall- 
2,697 2,663 2,012 | ing of some employes and an expansion in 
eViapecanaen 1.525 7505 1.066| the number of hours worked. Part of this | 
Sennnsecesbes 1.172 1,158 946, was a result of greater demand for re- 
seeeccceovens 792 867 784 | placement tires, a seasonal development. 
eeerceccccees 44 48 46 ef 
sa skesaceae 5.775 5.818 5.641 Retail Sales Increase 
BRR PERS SEARE 1,215 1,251 1,377} Retail distribution increased more than | 
ne FES nhs -. ae {|seasonally in April. Shoe production in | 
he seseedeeses 1,189 1,178 1,027| April was greater than a year ago and | 
st eeeeeeeeees ; owe 22/| clothing factories have been operating at 
fair levels. Paint factories reported larger | 
ste eeneeeeees 1,169 1,191 1,911! sales, | 
eo cececcccecs 199 207 995 | 
See eeeeeerens 171 176 1,195 The lake shipping season opened in a} 
= ees ———— |rather moderate manner, with loadings 
ee aoe 1,539 1,574 __ 4108 of bituminous coal to May 1, about 28 per | 
senceevecesee 1.190 1,234 3,469, cent below the same period of last year. | 
geeeeeccccone 349 340 632 Ore receipts are also down. 
Building activity in April and early May | 
pReeranenanne Lees Rs: 1,904! was relatively better in this District than | 
1,328 1,337 1,518 in the entire country, chiefly because of 
—_— - an upturn in public works and utility con- | 
759 768 om tracts awarded. Compated with last year | 
’ = jae sizeable declines are still shown. 
aire cuianamais a nthe The employment situation remained | 
ee eee 352 341 156 practically unchanged in April from| 
seen eee neeees 255 263 229 March, though weakness was apparent in | 
ag pteeketeseee sf he iv some sections, particularly at Cleveland | 
1.193 1.219 1.271 and Pittsburgh. | 
664 *648 554 — i | 
1 2 li gy. ‘ + | 
172 195 12’ Finance Concerns Formed | 
ocees ake was 336 33 343 


By Utility Are ate 


(Coniinued from Page 7.] 
acquired by that company from Maj. Gen. | 
George Owen Squier, relating to multiplex | 
telephony and telegraphy. 

Q. The North American Company has 
acquired two music companies? 
A. Yes. 
| @. Name them. A. Breitkopf Publica- | 
tions, Incorporated, and Associated Music | 
| establishing and protecting Barnett’s in- | Publishers, Incorporated. 
| terest in the fund in question. Q. The North American Company oo 
| _In its petition of intervention it prayed | has an interest in a corporation known 4 
| that this fund “after deducting the rea- The Newport Company, organized in 1919? 
|sonable expenses of this litigation” be A, Yes. 
|restored to the custody of the Secretary; @Q. And engaged in the production of 
Later on it acquiesced what? A. Dyestuffs and their intermedi- 


|in an order allowing the next friend's! ates, wood distillates and numerous other 
| attorneys $3,000 from the fund to meet | chemicals. 


| expenses about to be incurred. In all the . The next investment of The North 
| proceedings which followed the interven-| AnYerican Company that I want to ask 





| plication to the fund that they had to the | tion it cooperated with the next friend to about is that in the West Kentucky Coal 


| 


| 
| 


|the rules which experience has shown to/the services and expenses of the next|at more than 400,000,000 tons. 


| States intervened only after the suit had |}its action was right. The nature of the| 


| 


|of containers and cases returned; of ob- 
jects and articles already used; of samples 
‘| of little or no value; of articles and prod- 
ucts sent in reasonable quantities for the 
| purpose of propaganda, the authorization 





{land from which it was derived, but we/|the single end that the diverted fund Company. 


think the argument carries them beyond 
their purpose and the fair import of their 
words.: Without doubt they were intended 
to be comprehensive and 
fective protection to the Indian allottees, 
but we find no ground for thinking they 


| were intended to restrain courts of equity 


when dealing with situations like that 
disclosed in this litigation from applying 


be essential to the adequate protection of 


a wronged cestui que trust such as Bar-| 


nett was shown to be. 
The refusal of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the failure of the Depart- 


ment of Justice to take any steps to cor- 
|rect the wrong amply justified the insti- | some services in other litigation, particu-|tucky Coal Company of Delaware and 


tution, in 1925, of the suit in the name 
of Barnett by the next friend. The United 


proceeded for a full year. Its purpose 
in intervening, as shown by the record, 


| was not to supplant or exclude the next 
| eae one his attorneys, but to aid in| while the circuit court of appeals re-| subsidiaries. Did this prove impractical? 


two copies, one of which shall be 


ported and returned, in whole or in part; 


for shipment shall be given by the Ex- 


Art. 4.—Only banks legally authorized| change Section of the Bank of Brazil, in| tion of the United States the attorneys of | the North American Company took 20,000 
may purchase export bills to cover their! the Customs Office, on presentation of the| the latter contributed much helpful sery-| additional shares of capital stock of West 


necessary proofs. 
- 


Art. 6—The banks shall continue to send 
provisions with regard to the despatching | daily to the Exchange Section of the Bank 


of Brazil a detailed report of thier opera- 


1.—No merchandise shall be cleared for | tions in the purchase and sale of exchange,| was mentally incompetent. 


as well as all other documents now re- 
quired or that may be required in the fu- 
ture, for statistical purposes. 


to afford ef-| 


deliv-| that $50,000 would have been enough but! purchased with the idea of supplying the 
| ered to the Exchange Section of the Bank | for the hazard. We think the hazard was 
of Brazil. 

; 3.—In cases of foreign merchandise im- 


| Give us a brief description 
be recovered for Barnett’s benefit. And of that company. A. West Kentucky Coal 
| both were satisfied with the main decree Company owned at Dec. 31, 1929, the min- 
when it was rendered. eral rights underlying more than 713,000 

When all is considered, we are brought |acres of coal lands and held favorable 
to the conclusion that the United States jeaseholds of additional mineral rights un- 
|by its intervention and participation in| derlying 2,400 acres in Union, Webster and 
| the suit consented, impliedly at least, that Hopkins Counties, Kentucky, with suffi- 
reasonable allowances be made from the cjent surface lands for mining operations. 
fund, under the rule before stated, for|The total recoverable coal was estimated 
Opera- 
tions are carried on through 22 mines 
We come then to the question whether | with a present aggregate production ca- 
the allowances were excessive. Counsel for pacity of 5,000,000 tons per year. The 
| the United States now confine their criti- company controlled through stock owner- 
cism to the one for the attorneys’ services. ship the following companies: 


The district court apparently included St. Bernard Coal Company, West Ken- 


| 


| friend and his attorneys (note 7). 


| larly in Oklahoma. But the circuit court | West Kentucky Property Company. 

of appeals excluded them, and“we think Coal Properties Acquired 

Q. You said that certain coal properties 

| ottiae litigation was such that it could| nad been acquired by The North Ameri- 
|meither disturb the prosecution of this| can Company primarily with the idea of 
| suit nor affect the outcome. |supplying the coal requirements of its 

duced the allowance to $100,000, it stated| A. It did prove impractical. They were 
| coal requirements of the subsidiaries but 
| small and that the allowance should have | it did not prove practical as the source of 
| been $50,000. The material facts were|supply was not naturally tributary to the 

few and demonstrable; and the applicable | subsidiaries of The North American Com- 

legal principles were fairly certain. Of! pany, with the possible exception of St. 
| course, there was need for intelligent re-| Louis, so that now little if any coal is sold 

search and action; but otherwise there | to subsidiaries. | 
| was not much hazard. While the record) @. Did the North American Company 
| Shows that these attorneys did their part | thereafter increase its holdings of stock 
| well, it also shows that after the interven-| of the coal company? A. It did. In 1915, 





ice. The fund which was recovered was| Kentucky -Coal Company and $500,000 
large, and of course this had a bearing on| Principal amount of bonds of that com- 
what was reasonable, but it gave no license | pany in settlement of part of the indebted- 
to go further. ness of the coal company to The North 

The fund belonged to an Indian who| American Company, as it existed on Jan. 
He had no/|1. 1915, in the sum of $4,510,372.88. The 
voice in selecting the attorneys and could| North American Company recorded the 
have none in fixing their fees. Thus jus- | 20,000 shares of the coal company’s stock 





In its daily|tice to him required that special care be | 4t $2,000,000 and it recorded the $500,000 


| report each bank shall state its exact posi-| taken to confine the fees to what was| Principal amount of the coal company’s 


supply the necessary certificate if the ex-| 


course, the exchange resulting from the | 


j 


tion—bought or sold—all moneys being re- 
duced to pounds sterling. This declara- 


tion shall be signed by the actual manager | torneys. 


of the bank. 


~Art. 7.—Any bank violating the provi- | 


| reasonable. And by applying that stand- bonds at $393,677.72 and cancelled the re- 
|ard justice would also be done to the at-| mainder of the coal company’s indebted- 
| ness to it of $2,116,695.16. In 1923, The} 

As before indicated we think the allow- North American Company restored the| 
ance of $100,000 unreasonably high and ledger value of the 25,000 shares of West 


sions of this circular shall be subject to'that to bring it within the standard of , Kentucky Coal Company to cost; namely, | 


the penalties provided by Article No. 69!|reasonableness it should be reduced to| Par which was $2,500,000. 


of Decree No. 14,728 of March 16, 1921. 
Note: The above translation is be- 
lieved to be accurate and correct, but 
it is understood that the Bureau, in 
issuing this translation, assumes no re- 
sponsibility for the accuracy, correct- 
ness, or completeness thereof.) 


There was no| 

| $50,000. | change in the North American Company’s | 

| The supplemental decree is modified ac- stockholdings in West Kentucky Coal | 

cordingly and as #0 modified is adirened. | COREeae aati ihe pearpanlanlies of the | 
ecree mi ed and affirmed. he ¢ 

_ Mr. Justice Stowe did not participate | Publication of excerpts from tran- | 

in the consideration or decisfon of this | script of testimony will be continued 


case, in the issue of June 6, 
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522 of the Tariff Act of 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 

the United States, we have ascertained and | 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
| Austria (schilitngy 


Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ........ 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (peund) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ........ 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .. 
Hungary (pengo) .... 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ......... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) .......... 
Sweden (krona) ........ 
Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 


| China (Mexican dollar) 


China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
GE REWER bls cece vas 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso)"........ 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (meilreis) 
I 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 





Produce Shippers Seek 


New Definitions of Terms | 


Separate definitions of the terms “F. O.} 
B.,” “F. O. B. Acceptance,” “F. O. B. Ac-| 
ceptance Final,” for inclusion in proposed 
standard rules and definitions of trade| 
terms under the Produce Agency Act were 
| Suggested by representatives of the prod- 
|uce and vegetable trad 
ficials of the Department of Agriculture 
Trade representatives also sug- 


June 3. 
gested a definition for 
shipping condition.” 


proposed by the Depa: 


ture for inclusion in the act. The Depart- 
ment’s decision as to the proposals by the 
| trade will be announced at a later date. 
Those present were: 
International Apple Shippers Assn.; R. F. 
Blair, president, National League of Com- 


mission Merchants, 
Briggs, 


Shippers Association; 


American Fruit Growers, Pittsburgh; Wi 

Ham Garfitt, Western Fruit Jobbers Asso- 
ciation of America; J. W. Davis, Fruit 
Dispatch Company; A. V. Chaney, Amer- 
ican Cranberry Exchange; 


Hearty, exporter; C. R 


Ralston, Eastern Shore of Virginia Prod- 


uce Exchange; J. R. 
Horace Herr, National 
sion Merchants; F. R. 


| the executive committee of the Fruit and 
| Vegetable Brokers Association of Pitts- 
byrgh; and the following representatives | 


of the Department of 
Kitchen, Acting Chief, 
tural Economics; Well 
reau of Agricultural 


Robb, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
Judge Raymond L. Dillman, Solicitor’s 


office.—Jssued by the 
riculture. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 3 
New York, June 4.—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: | 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 













Standard rules and 
definitions of trade terms were recently 


American Fruit and Vegetable 


~ STATE BANKING 











U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 2. Made Public June 4, 1931 


Method Effected 
By Pennsylvania — 


1922, dealing with 





ToR Banks. ssi 
Customs receipts .........+s+s06 $829,837.87 
n S Internal-revenue receipts: 
0 copen a TROURG WHE oss cpecisev ces cnt 829,852.83 
‘ Miscellaneous internal rev- 
at noon today for - —— éhosceces Sarees <avay Lee 
shists . iscellaneous receipts ....... ,320,160. 
Flexibility of New Act Said | nee 
Pidaaves uses 14.0465 e ‘ Total ordinary receipts .. $4,915,174.49 
Pree eee ione. 13.9295 To Aid Depositors and | public debt receipts .......:. 80,013,000.00 
Se Vesepecseus 7169 a Balance previous day ......... 36,122,866.91 
coesMvccnes 2.9625 ee 
tithe. 26.7859 Stockholders of Closed) poy ooooooo......... MansLonas 
veseeneneens “sies Institutions G 1 ois. $7,019,325.54 
eneral expendityres ......... ,019,325. 
peeetets. o: as saps J ‘ Interest oa public debt ...... Ry 
1.2953 HarrissurG, Pa., June 4.| Refunds of receipts .......... ,012,233. 
: oa Panama Canal ..........+++++- 16,535.47 
M2987 Governor Gifford Pinchot has signed &| Operations in special accounts  1,658,446.78 
Se ee 40.2402 | bill (H. 1175) prescribing the method of} eens ae Fee certificate ss.cetes 
Set UUM nce cece e crc r eters rnsees A < 
SBiisk dese: Trises liquidating or reorganizing banks, trust| cjyjj-service retirement fund .. 98,468.37 
paehdepeue ‘ companies and building and loan associa-| Investment of trust funds .. 206,119.25 
daphne, are 2038 | tions taken over by the Secretary of Bank- | Total ordinary expenditures $8,112,221.43" 
2 es Sek ; ing. A statement issued by Governor) otner public debt expenditures  2,513,419.75 
bones Mas 38 |Pinchot relative to his approval of the| Balance today ............... 110,425,400.22 
pe |measure follows in full text: eee ke ae $121,051,041.40 
28.6785 


I have today approved House Bill 1175 


eee sas | a 
babateube es 20.8125 | Which amends the banking act by pre-| 

sodudbanetes 30.7916 lseribing the method to be followed in New Rates Suspended 

rete eeeeeees 36.0808 | either the liquidation or the reorganization | 

Ses cepeyese eras of banks, trust companies and building On Bananas and Clay 


and loan associations which have been 
| taken over by the Secretary of Banking. By an order entered June 4 in I. and S. 
| ‘This “bill was made necessary by the| Docket No. 3608, the Interstate Commerce 
|hitherto rigid provisions of the banking | Commission suspended from June 5, 1931, 
}act which acted to preclude the es ge 8 | until Jan. 5, 1932, the operation of cer- 
| gation. of institutions in cases where e 

| : tain schedules as published in Supple- 
| trust com- | : 
| condition of the closed bank or tru ments Nos. 5 and.6 to Agent W. P. Emer- 


| pany was found to indicate that such re-| 
| opening will redound to the benefit of the} son’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 166, and Supple- 
| depositors. ‘ment No. 12 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s 
This bill has the hearty approval of the | tariff, I. C. C. No. 2210. The suspended 
| Secretary of Banking, who has found the| Schedules propose to reduce the rates on 
lold act too cumbersome and rigid in some| bananas and cocoanuts imported through 
particulars to meet the unusual conditions| the Gulf ports and Mexican ports entry 
that have arisen in recent months. It also| When destined to Casper, Wyo., and to 
provides the necessary flexibility to enable |Testrict the proposed rates so as not to 
the Secretary of Banking to proceed along | include terminal charges at the Gulf ports. 
the lines which promise to give the great-| By an order entered in Docket No. 3609, 
le meeting with of- | &St aid to the depositors and stockholders the Commission suspended from June 4, 
of closed institutions. | Sone eae Sa 4, 1932, a = 
House Bill 1175 will especially aid the | certain schedules as_ publis n Agent 
105,000 depositors of the Bankers Trust | 7; L. Speiden’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 1504: 
Company in that it will enable the depos-| The suspended schedules propose to in- 


the term “suitable 


rtment of Agricul- 


R. G. Phillips, 


Cleveland; E. S8. 


E. O. ane: 


E. W. J. 
. Waters and G. 8. 





Van Armen and 
League of Commis- 
Wilkoff, member of 


Agriculture: C. W. 
Bureau of Agricul- 
S A. Sherman, Bu- 


itors of this institution to proceed with a| Crease the rates on clay, in carloads, from 
pending the passage of this legislation, | Ported authority of the Commission's order 
The | 
dence in our financial institutions, which | 
rection will hasten the end of the present| Two cases arising out of attempts to 
nature to this measure. |}denied review by the Supreme Court of 
| Manganese Corp. et al. v. Wilbur, No. 905, 
Avausta, Mz. June 4,|0n petitions alleging that upon the re- 
|}of manganese. The Court of Appeals of 
and bridge loan bonds in the aggregate | quest “because the name of the particular 
Economics; F. G. 
bearing interest at the rate of 3's per cent.| the petition.” It was contended on the 


| Southern producin oints to Cincinnati 
plan of reorganization which they have} I ne ee ’ 
already formulated and held in abeyance, Ohio, which were published under pur- 
; in Docket No. 22840.—Issued by the In- 
It should afford similar relief to the de- | 
positors of other closed institutions. | eretate Seen CON 
reopening of a closed bank can not help) ‘ ‘ . 
but aid in the restoration of public confi-| Review Denied Two Claims 
as everybody knows, are fundamentally | Under the War Minerals Act 
sound. Any bill that will tend in this di- 
depression and therefore is worthy of my| recover claims from the Federal Govern- 
support. I have therefore affixed my sig-|ment under the War Minerals Act were 
the oa —— 1 i ed were 
: | Marshall v. Wilbur, No. 904, and Crimora 
Highway Bonds Offered 
ine | Both cases were instituted in the Su- 
For Sale by Maine preme Court of the District’ of Columbia 
quest of the United States the petitioners 
The State Treasurer, William S. Owen, | 
has been authorized by Governor Gardiner | had undertaken to increase the production 
and the executive council to sell to the|the pistrict of Columbia, the a 
i ¢ an § ’ pplications 
highest bidder an issue of State highway | for review stated, disregarded the re- 
principal amount of $2,000,000. |agency of the United States making the 
The bonds will be dated July 1, 1931,| demand and request was not set forth in 
They will be retired serially at the rate| part of the claimants that the language 
of $100,000 annually from 1932 to 1951. | used was sufficient to establish a claim. 


Department of Ag- 
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132 KV transformer 

bank and oil sewitches 

of Public Service 

Company of Northern 

Illinois, at Niles Cen- 
ter, Illinois. 


N 1914 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN 

ILLINOIS served 54,850 electricity customers in 139 commu- 
nities. At the end of 1930, the company was serving 289,497 
customers in 317 cities and towns. Notwithstanding reduced 
industrial activity in all parts of the country, Public Service 
Company established new peaks in 1930 for gross revenues, net 
earnings after all charges, and the amount distributed to stock- 
holders. @ We distribute the securities of Public Service Com- 
pany. Its preferred and common shares are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Send for the 1931 Public Service Yearbook. 
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Courses in Economics as Aid 


to High School Students + + 





Value of Providing Pupils With Information 
on Various Situations Which Will Confront 
Them After They Leave Classroom 





By GEORGE M. WILEY 


Assistant Commissioner of Education, State of New York 


F THE formal program of education in 
the schools is based upon the needs of 
the individual in relation to society and to 

life activities the social studies must be given 
a place of major importance. 

Unfortunately the importance of this has 
not been fully recognized. It is probably due 
to our failure to develop a philosophy of edu- 
cation that is based upon a sound philosophy 
of democracy. Up to the present time social 
studies have been largely interpreted in terms 
of history. Great attention has been given 
to the marshalling of facts in terms of past 
events. A study of the past is important. 
The past assumes that vital importance, 
however, only as it is related to present condi- 
tions and to future needs. 
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The informal part of training which goes 
on outside of the school places large value 
on individual and group relationships. The 
formal side of education, which is emphasized 
in the schools, gives far too little attention 
to scecial relationships. With the rapid 
changes which are taking place in the world 
today the radius of one’s social responsibility 
has been extended to the point where even 
individual influence goes far beyond national 
boundaries. 

These great and significant social and 
economic changes which the world is experi- 
encing are largely unknown terms in our 
formal program of secondary education in 
the schools, either public or private. As one 
writer has expressed it “the rise of democracy 
has imposed entirely new aims upon sec- 
ondary education, so that the curriculum 
which was inherited from the secondary 
schools of the European aristocracy is a 
wasteful misfit; and yet our transition to an 
appropriate philosophy of objectives remains 
painfully slow and discouraging.” 

One of the most powerful influences on the 
secondary school in holding to traditional 
subjects and in preventing adjustments which 
would refiect more clearly the needs of so- 
ciety is found in the college influence. 

There have been real values in the con- 
tacts between the college and the secondary 
school. Unfortunately, however, the changes 
which have been taking place in society with 
the rapid developments of interests and ac- 
tivities of widely varying character have not 
been recognized to any extent in the higher 
levels of education. The high school is no 
longer a selective institution. In the high 
school are found representatives of every 
social group. No longer can there be justi- 
fication in maintaining the status quo which 
reflects much more the static procedure of a 
generation ago rather than the interests of 
life today. 

Gradually the modern high school is shak- 
ing itself free from this domination and is 
adjusting itself to the social and economic 
needs of the day and to the individual pupils 
who make up the high school clientele. The 
rapidly increasing attendance in secondary 
schools and the heterogeneity of this adoles- 
cent group with widely differing abilities, in- 
terests and ambitions, bring clearly into focus 
the demands for pupil adjustments in terms 
of social and economic needs. 
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In other words, the social studies are com- 
ing into their own. It is a somewhat belated 
recognition of the needs of society but there 
can be no question as to the emphasis that 
will be given to these subjects in the school 
of tomorrow. The former conception of so- 
cial studies, as ancient history, medieval his- 
tory and American history, will not entirely 
lose its significance but will be somewhat 
modified in order that greater emphasis may 
be placed upon the present day problems of 
the social democracy. 

Social studies will be in a real sense social 
in character. They will present the chal- 
lenge of social problems in terms of society’s 
needs and will bring the social studies into 





EngineersEngaged 
in Making Map 
of Maine 


By 
M. R. Stackpole 
District Engineer, United 
States Geological Survey, 
State of Maine 


NGINEERS from the Topographic Branch 
of the United States Geological Survey 
will soon begin this season’s work in 

Maine. The engineers on this work will be 
regular civil service employes of the Depart- 
ment in Washington. 

The work of mapping the State was started 
by the Geological Survey in 1889, but due to 
small State appropriations, the mapping pro- 
gressed very slowly until 1927 when an en- 
larged program for mapping was provided 
for by the Maine Legislature. 

Chapter 74 of the Public Laws of 1927 ap- 
propriated $25,000 annually for a period of 
two years and $50,000 annually for seven 
years thereafter, provided these amounts 
were matched by the Federal Government. 
The new program calls for the completion of 
the mapping of the State on June 30, 1936, 
and provides not only for mapping the un-- 
surveyed areas but for the revision, where 
necessary, of many of the maps made years 
ago. 

Each map covers an area of 15 minutes of 
latitude and 15 minutes of longitude, or an 
area of about 210 square miles, and is at a 
scale of approximately one inch on the map 
equals one mile on the ground. Contours 
are also shown to indicate the shape of the 
terrain. At the present time a little over 
half of the maps necessary to cover the State 
have been completed. 

A large amount of work has been done 
which does not yet show up in completed 
maps, such as aerial photography, the estab- 
lishment of elevations and the running of 
horizontal control surveys. Practically all of 
Aroostook County, most of Washington 
County and a large area in southern Piscata- 
quis County were photographed by airplane 
in 1928, 1929 and 1930. 
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the lower levels of secondary education where 
they will be available for the large majority 
of secondary school pupils. Mathematics and 
foreign languages will continue to serve large 
groups as heretofore. In terms of our philos- 
ophy of democracy, however, they must take 
a place setondary to that of the social studies. 


+ + 


Having recognized the crucial importance 
of the social studies we should consider the 
social values in economics as an integral 
part of the school program. Economics and 
sociology have too long been quite out of the 
picture in secondary education. The special- 
ists in this field, and altogether too much of 
our work has been dominated by specialists, 
have been pleased to relegate these subjects 
to the field of higher education. Even there 
they have been considered too often from 
the purely academic point of view. 


The large responsibility of the public 
school in training for citizenship will put a 
new emphasis upon social values in terms 
of economic citizenship in such a manner 
that we shall find these subjects emphasized 
in a thoroughly practical manner in the 
adolescent period before boys and girls leave 
secondary schools to take their place as con- 
tributing members of society. 


Appreciating the place of social studies as 
fundamental in training for citizenship in a 
democracy and furthermore appreciating the 
importance of specific training looking toward 
economic citizenship the State of New York 
two years ‘ago through the very helpful co- 
operation of schoolmen and laymen organ- 
ized a tentative outline under the heading 
“Economic Citizenship.” This was regarded 
as very valuable subject matter for first year 
high school, which could easily be integrated 
with material already available in other 
courses in civics and citizenship. 

The object of this outline on economic 
citizenship was emphasized through the sub- 
title, namely, “The Business of Living.” The 
purpose was to offer material that would be 
helpful to the schools in giving pupils a sense 
of what their economic responsibilities will 
be in life and to show them by concrete illus- 
trations and discussion how they may begin 
early to manage their own personal economic 
affairs as to get started right in their life 
work and in the management of their life 
incomes. 

In a rather helpful and concrete manner 
the outline undertook to divide the economic 
life into three general divisions: 

1. The period of educational training—the 
years of preparation for independent eco- 
nomic action. 

2. The period of work—the years of great- 
est productive effort, in which money must 
be earned and so managed and conserved as 
to provide not only for the immediate needs 
of life but for the needs of later life. 

3. The period of retirement and economic 
independence. 

The material prepared through the helpful 
cooperation of this committee was not in any 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President of the United States 1897-1901: 
“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-governing nation.” 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





STUDYING NATION’S EXPORTS 
‘OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 





Statistics Prepared by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in Effort to Aid Manufacturers 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
ments industry. 


The present series deals with the agricultural imple- 


By GEORGE B. BELL 


Chie}, Agricultural Implements Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


HE agricultural implements industry, 
T one of the most important |in the 

American export trade, is served by 
one of the divisions of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The Agricultural Implements Division 
was organized in 1921 for the purpose of 
giving to the industry that aid in devel- 
oping American export trade, provided 
for by law. It was an opportune time, 
with our foreign competitors engaged 
in rehabilitating themselves from the 
World War and American industry ready 
and willing to supply the world with 
manufactured materials. 
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The Agricultural Implements Division, 
therefore, was organized following the 
suggestions of Mr. Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and a committee of 
what is now known as the National As- 
sociation of Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers. The activities of the Division 
were outlined, the staff chosen and the 
Division set to work to accomplish its 
task. Since its foundation the number 
and character of the services rendered 
by the Division have grown and wid- 
ened, keeping pace with new ‘develop- 
ments in foreign trade and new devel- 
opments in the industry. 


+ + 


From the first, it was seen that per- 
haps the most urgent need of the indus- 
try was for adequate export statistics. 
Previously, farm equipment was carried 
in the Government export publications 
in extremely incomplete form, as regards 
the classification of the various imple- 
ments, the entire list of agricultural im- 
plements being included in seven cate- 
gories, The Division immediately in- 
creased the classifications and broke 
down the statistics until now 35 imple- 
ment classes are shown. As the indus- 
try expands and new implements become 
popular in foreign markets, additional 
classifications are made so that export 


statistics are always apace with new de- 
velopments in the industry. 

Oftentimes, requests are forthcoming 
from interested manufacturers to have 
their product placed under separate 
classifications. If every type of imple- 
ment exported from the United States 
were given a separate class in the export 
statistics, the list would be much too 
extensive and accordingly a limit has 
been fixed and in order that an imple- 
ment be brought out in the export fig- 
ures, more than $500,000 worth of the 
implements must be exported in a given 
year. 

Other services of a statistical nature 
made available to the industry by the 
Division have been the Monthly Export 
and Import Bulletin showing monthly 
and cumulative exports and imports of 
all implements from and into the United 
States. Monthly special circulars show- 
ing the exports of harvesters and bind- 
ers, combines, wheel tractors, track- 
laying tractors to principal countries are 
also released, making available to the 
industry in a concise form the pertinent 
material from the Monthly Summary of 
Exports and Imports of the United 
States, a°Government publication coyer- 
ing exports of all commodities. / 
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N ADDITION a table showing the 

semiannual and annual exports of all 
implements to all countries is made 
available to the industry in a roto- 
printed form, many months before the 
same figures are released in Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States, the official Government foreign 
trade statistics, saving the industry a 
great amount of time. 

Various other statistical statements 
are released from time to time, among 
them a monthly circular showing ex- 
ports of tractors from the Irish Free 
State; another showing the exports of 
tractors from the United Kingdom; sta- 
tistical material received from foreign 
countries which is believed to be of in- 
terest to the industry. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Agricultural Implements,” to appear 
in the issue of June 6, Mr. Bell will continue his discussion of the activities of 
the Agricultural Implements Division. 





sree renared ocany aoa wee set CQ lifornia’s Grain Inspection Work 
Other Activities of Bureau of Field Crops 
By L. M. JEFFERS ' 


Chief, Bureau of Field Crops, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


used as the local school authorities might 
see fit. It was planned on the basis of what 
was regarded as a fundamental conception 
of democracy and the relation of education 
to the social structure. It was prepared in 
response to a widely growing interest on the 
part of the schools and interested laymen in 
making available for boys and girls in the 
early adolescent period in the early high 
school years materials of a social value that 
would be directly related to and would emyr 
phasize fundamental conceptions of eco- 
nomics in very simple terms. We are more 
than p! sed to see that this is being accom- 
plished. 
+ + 


Although this material has been used for 
only two years, and in many schools for only 
one year, it has already made a very signifi- 
cant place for itself. We have received two 
very interesting reactions, one from teachers 
and supervisors who are utilizing this ma- 
terial in junior high schools or in the first 
year of the regular four year high school 
program, the other from the pupils them- 
selves. 

We have made a rather careful analysis 
of those parts of this tentative outline which 
are regarded by the teachers as of special 
value. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the larger social values in this 
training are significant. For instance, it ap- 
pears that in the number of references that 
are made to this material the largest em- 
phasis seems to be given to that heading un- 
der the management of the business of liv- 
ing that has to do with personal require- 
ments. They also stress with no uncertain 
emphasis the values of education and the 
values of finding their life work. In connec- 
tion with introducing the larger and impor- 
tant problems of guidance the schools have 
thus far given far too little attention. 

These young people are beginning to ap- 
preciate that the basic principles of economics 
not only have real important values to them 
as individuals but that the larger social con- 
ceptions of the problem are matters of grow- 
ing interest and concern and must be given 
very careful attention. 

This newer emphasis on the close relation- 
ship between school and society is giving us 
@ more purposeful appreciation of social 
values. What men do, the everyday inter- 
ests of the world, science, transportation, 
buying, selling, barter, trade, exchange, in- 
vestment, not only of money but of time, 
spending, saving, doing for others, loving, 
serving, building skyscrapers, building homes, 
work and play, loyalties, respect for others, 
reverence toward the Infinite, these and a 
thousand other activities not only take up 
our time but give us joy in living. The things 
men do and think give life its potential and 
pulsating power. 
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The choice which the young man makes 
relative to his life work is one of the most 
important in his life experience. Fortunate 
is the young man who has also learned some- 
thing of those simple but fundamental laws 
of economic citizenship. He is a better citi- 
zen who knows not only how to earn, who is 
economically independent, but who has also 
developed that control which enables him to 
Save, some part of his income. 


purpose of the Bureau of Field Crops 
is to render to the producer and dis- 
tributor of California field crops service 
in connection with the standardization and 
inspection of his products and also to ad- 
minister certain regulatery laws relative to 
these commodities. The extent to which this 
responsibility is met is dependent, to a cer- 
tain degree, not only upon the ability and 
vision of those responsible for the service, 
but is perhaps more so upon the extent to 
which the available services are used by the 
producer, the distributor and the consumer. 
The functions of the Bureau are divided 
into three main activities as follows: 


Seed laboratory and inspection service, 
which covers the maintenance of the seed 
laboratory, at Sacramento, and the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the California seed 
law; the standardization as to grade, and 
the inspection and certification, as to grade, 
of field crops, such as grain, beans, rice, hay 
and cotton; and the administration of the 
California Bonded Warehouse Act, which is 
an optional law providing for the licensing 
and bonding of warehouses storing agricul- 
tural products. 


The seed laboratory, at Sacramento, is 
maintained in accordance with a cooperative 
agreement with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and is, therefore, called 
a Federal-State seed laboratory. The facili- 
ties of this laboratory are for the use of the 
citizens of California and any individual, 
firm or corporation may have 10 free tests 
made each year. These 10 free tests may be 
used by submitting five separate samples on 
which both germination and purity tests are 
desired, or may be used to cover single tests 
on 10 separate samples. When the allotment 
of free tests has been used, the laboratory 
will render additional service in accordance 
with fees which have been established and 
approved by the Director of Agriculture. It 
is not the intent nor the hope of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to have the fee service 
of the laboratory built up to the extent 
where the rendering of free service will be 
interfered with. 


The California seed law is in reality a seed 
labeling law and applies to agricultural seed, 
with specific exemption from the provisions 
of the law relative to sugar beets, flower and 
garden vegetable seeds. The law requires 
that the label on agricultural seed shall show 
the name of the seed, purity percentage, 
weed seed percentage, names of certain noxi- 
ous weed seeds if present in the lot, percent- 
age of germination, with the date of test 
and the name of the vendor. Too much seed 
is sold and used in California without the 
buyer having definite knowledge as to the 
quality of the seed or the presence of noxi- 
ous weeds therein. 


The examination of seed for purity and 
the testing of seed as to germination require 
special equipment and careful.training and 
extensive experience. The grower who ap- 


preciates the importance of seed in connec- 
tion with the crop which he is endeavoring 
to produce will naturally take a personal in- 
terest in making a careful examination of a 
lot of seed which he contemplates buying 
and using. This same grower will also make 
use of the facilities established through Fed- 
eral and State agencies to give him addi- 
tional and more detailed information than 
he is able to secure by him own activities. 
The facilities and personnel of the Federal- 
State seed laboratory, at Sacramento, have 
been improved and increased to the extent 
where it is now possible to secure more 
prompt service even during the rush periods 
of ye year than has been possible in the 
past. 


The State maintains two seed inspectors 
who visit the various agricultural counties of 
the State, calling upon agricultural commis- 
sioners, farm advisors, farmers and seed 
dealers. Their function’ is to see that the 
labeling requirements of the law are com- 
piled with and to determine wherein the 
services of the State may be improved to 
render a greater service to agriculture. 

The State maintains grain inspection of- 
fices at Sacramento, Stockton, San Francisco 
and Vallejo.. At these offices are located 
State employes who are licensed not only by 
the State Department of Agriculture, but 
also by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture and authorized to issue grade certifi- 
cates relative to grain. Under the provisions 
of the United States Grain Standards Act, 
the Federal Department of Agriculture has 
established grading standards for corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, grain sorghums and rye. 
These standards are also the official stand- 
ards of the State of California. 

The provisions of the California field crops 
inspection act are not compulsory and it is 
not necessary for the producer to sell on 
grade, nor for the buyer to buy on grade, 

The California Bonded Warehouse Act au- 
thorizes the Director of Agriculture to. bond 
warehousemen who are receiving agricultural 
products for storage and to} license the ware- 
houses in which these commodities are stored. 
There are at the present time 172 California 
bonded warehouses in the State. There are 
on file with the Director of Agriculture ware- 
housemen’s honds totaling approximately 
$1,000,000. These bonds are for the protec- 
tion of any interested party who may be in- 
jured by any action, or lack of action, on the 
part of the licensed warehouseman. 

Of more importance to the industry than 
the bonds which are on file, is the inspection 
service maintained by the Department. Two 
inspectors are in the field continuously mak- 
ing examinations of the licensed warehouses. 
These are not casual examinations, but go 
fully into the matter of outstanding ware- 
house receipts, amount of goods on hand, 
condition of the warehouse and the general 
operation of the warehousing business. The 
organized warehousemen of the State are 
interested in securing the results which the 


Health Clinics Conducted 


for Wisconsin Indians + . « . 





State’s Efforts to Discover and Correct Phy- 
sical Defects Among Members of Tribes Are 
Described by Health Officer 





By DR. C. A. HARPER 
Health Officer, State of Wisconsin 


HYSICAL examination of 400 Indian fam- 
ilies residing in Ashland, Bayfield and 
Forest Counties, Wisconsin, and a survey 

of their living conditions have thrown much- 
needed light upon the status and the needs 
of the State’s Indians, whose number was 
set by the 1930 census at 10,301. 

Under the supervision of the State Board 
of Health, with the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Indian Bureau and of local physicians 
and nurses, the following clinics were held in 
1930, financed by State appropriation for the 
purpose: 

April 22-May 1, at the Odanah reservation, 
Ashland County, and the Redcliff and Bay- 
field settlements, Bayfield County, among the 
Chippewa Indians. Attendance, 780 persons. 

Aug. 26-28, at Crandon and Wabeno, For- 
est County, among Potawatomi, Chippewa, 
Menominee and Winnebago Indians. At- 
tendance, 320 persons. 


Tuberculosis, aye” detacts and bad teeth 
stand out as three paramount conditions di- 
rectly affecting the physical well-being of 
these people, and the findings of the clinics 
on these subjects follow: 

A total of 111 Indians, or 14 per cent of 
the 780 examined at the first clinic were 
found to have tuberculosis in one form or 
another. 

A total of 25, or nearly 8 per cent, of the 
320 Indians examined at the Forest County 
clinic, were found to have tuberculosis in 
one form or another. The tubercular group 
exists largely among those whose consan- 
guinity is half or less than half Indian blood. 

Extensive use of the Von Pirquet test 
showed with few exceptions that the inevi- 
table result of allowing tubercular members 
of the family to mingle with the well mem- 
bers, particularly the younger ones, is to 
spread the disease as though it were a herit- 
age. A physical condition conducive of tu- 
berculosis is soon acquired under such con- 
ditions. 

The chest examinations, the Von Pirquet 
tests and the case histories provided unmis- 
—_ evidence that the tuberculosis prob- 
em cannot be solved or even touched upon 
until places are provided in which active 
cases of tuberculosis among the Indians of 
the State may be institutionalized. 

There is no hope for the Indian, so far as 
tuberculosis is concerned, until provision is 
made to give adequate isolation and care to 
all acute cases. 

It is quite evident that the Indian children 
in general do not get enough milk or milk 
products in their diet, and there is reported 
to be a tendency to underfeeding. Tubercu- 
losis is a matter of nutrition as well as ex- 
posure to the disease. 

Milk, one of the cheapest and best of foods, 
is sorely lacking. Those familiar with the 
ways of the Wisconsin Indian state that for 
the most part he is reluctant to keep a cow 
for more than a temporary period, and this 
trait is borne out by the social survey, which 
showed that 401 Indian families represented 
at the two clinics reported ownership of 142 
dogs and only 111 cows. , 

Vegetables, so vitally important to the 
health of the growing child, are not obtained 
in sufficient quantities, although there is no 
reason why every Indian family should not 
have a vegetable garden adequate for its 
needs. 


+ + 

Trachoma, the eye disease with which the 
American Indian is supposed to be so heavily 
afflicted, was found to be a comparatively 
negative problem encountered at the two 
clinics. 

Among the 780 Chippewas examined at the 
first clinic only two cases of trachoma, one 
old and one acute case, were found. Among 
the 320 Forest County Indians examined, 
however, 15 casés of healed trachoma were 
noted, along with three active cases. 

Defects of vision among all the groups 
were found in great numbers, 88 cases being 
noted among the subjects of the first clinic 
and 69 cases at the Forest County clinic. 

Eye infections among the Ashland and 
Bayfield County groups totaled 41 cases, 
and miscellaneous eye disorders among the 
smaller Forest County group, including cases 
of trachoma, reached the serious total of 44 
cases. 

More than half of the Ashland and Bay- 
field County Indians examined, 431 out of 
780 persons, were found to be in serious need 
of dental care, while more than two-thirds, 
or 224 of the 320 Forest County Indians ex- 
amined were found to be similarly afflicted. 

Although the Indian's partial surrender to 
the white man’s style of living is said to have 
weakened his teeth, it is obvious that lack of 
oral hygiene is the immediate cause of the 
extensive tooth decay noted. 

The element of personal cleanliness was 
quite noticeable in a large majority of the 
Indians examined, as was an apparent will- 
ingness to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the clinic. Neglect of eyes and 
teeth, however, indicate that these phases of 
hygiene are generally neglected and must be 
introduced and pressed among the Indians. 

The great majority of the 401 families con- 
tacted during the two clinics live in frame 
or log houses. None of the Ashland or Bay- 
field County families were found to live in 
tepees, but four families in Forest County 
stated that they lived in tents. 

’ a: 

Domestic sanitation among all the groups 
is at low ebb, and a determined campaign 
will apparently be rquired to lift the Wis- 
consin Indian out of his negligent personal 
habits and his insanitary household methods. 

The Indians’ water supply was found to 
range in origin from swamps to springs, with 
the dug well the principal source. Many of 
these wells are poorly situated and probably 
polluted. 

It is of interest to note that the number 
of positive Wassermanns proved to be far be- 
low that usually attributed to the Indian 
groups. Of the 645 Wassermanns taken in 


Department is striving for, namely, the rais- 
ing of the standard of the warehouse receipt 
to the extent that the same will make pos- 
sible the more ready and more reasonable 
financing of the storing and marketing of 
the product. 





Ashland and Bayfield Counties, only 4.9 per 
cent were found positive, while of the 271 
Wassermanns taken in Forest County, only 
7 per cent were positive. 

The readiness with which the Indians sub- 
mitted to vaccination against smallpox has 
set a good example for the white citizenship 
of the State, and a similar attitude obtained 
in the administration of toxin antitoxin to 
300 individuals during the two clinics. 

In spite of more or less abject living con- 
ditions, it was found that 71 per cent of those 
examined in Ashland and Bayfield Counties 
and 60 per cent of those examined in Forest 
County were of normal age weight. 


+ + 

A phase of Indian administration ignored 
by the Federa] Indian Bureau and one that 
offers the State an unusual opportunity to 
help its Indians was noted at the Forest 
County clinic when a little band of Chippe- 
was living at McCord, near Tripoli, de- 
scended upon the staff at Crandon, accom- 
panied by an interpreter, and awaited their 
turn with wistful faces. 

In a parley. with the clinic heads they de- 
clared that within the memory of three gen- 
erations they had received no attention from 
the Federal Government. Their Federal 
status was lost when they returned from 
Nebraska, homesick for the Wisconsin haunts 
from which the Central Government had 
sent them. Today they are the most poverty 
stricken of all the Wisconsin Indian groups, 
and they present a field for great humani- 
tarianism on the part of the State. 

The attitude of the white residents of 
these three counties toward the Indians, as 
seen in their cooperation with the State 
Board of Health in the arrangements for the 
two clinics, is indicative that the State as a 
whole is eager for improvement of the health 
— living conditions of its Indian popula- 
tion. 

Recommended as one of the most effective 
measures for immediate adoption is a gen- 
eral child welfare program with special em- 
phasis placed upon the preschool child. 

The Board’s Bureau ef Public Health 
Nursing is employing three nurses whose 
work lies entirely among the Indians of the 
State. The Federal Indian Bureau has three 
nurses who are engaged chiefly in the Wis- 
consin field. 

Public health nursing among the Indians 
can accomplish much, but there are many 
things that this service cannot possibly ac- 
complish until proper facilities are provided, 
including medical care, institutionalization 
for cases of contagious nature, and the avail- 
ableness of proper foods. 

Information concerning occupations and 
incomes of the heads of families was not 
forthcoming so readily as from other in- 
quiries made at the two clinics. The ma- 
jority of males of working age classe@ them- 
selves as laborers, and farmers among them 
aeeeoee one-fourth as many as the la- 

rers. 


+ + 

The tendency .to exploit the Indian for 
commercial gain is known to exist through- 
out the State among whites who have no 
compunction in working against the Indian's 
best interests. This tendency is particularly 
vicious as regards the “Indian Village” busi- 
ness, a roadside racket that takes many In- 
dians from their homes for uncertain pe- 
riods, nets them little or no revenue and 


often spells gross neglect of family members 
left behind. 








Exercising Care 
in Construction 
of Automobiles 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 


7 Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


NE of the increasingly valuable factors in 

the effort to make streets and highways 

safer is the growing degree of coopera- 
tion between the motor car manufacturer 
and the motor vehicle’administrator. Théir 
interdependence is now apparent to both 
parties. 

The motor vehicle administrator sees in 
the car manufacturer one of his most pow- 
erful aids in the primary task of making the 
highways safer. On his part, the manufac- 
turer recognizes that while the motor vehicle 
administrator is reluctant to impose any un- 
due restrictions on the safety rating of any 
motor vehicle, it lies within his power to 
do so. 

While safety is the joint problem of both 
the car maker and the motor vehicle admin- 
istrator, their efforts in solving it are supple- 
mental as well as parallel. 

The New Jersey Motor Vehicle Department, 
for example, is in much closer touch with 
highway safety. than is the car maker. It 
makes an effort to determine the cause of all 
vehicular accidents. In some cases it may 
find that they are the product of mechanical 
faults in the vehicle. Where this occurs the 
Department passes the information along to 
the vehicle maker. It lacks the technical 
genius, perhaps, to suggest the corrective 
procedure. The industry undoubtedly has 
that genius. S 

Cooperation between the State and the 
manufacturer means that the duty of the 
former is to report accident experience; of 
the latter to exercise its technical skill in 
remedying the mechanical conditions that 
may be factors in the recorded mishaps. 

Accident experience, of course, is but one 
phase of the cooperative interchange between 
the car manufacturer and the Motor Vehicle 
Department of any State. Their mutual in- 
terest goes beyondany one subject. This 
was amply evident in the recent Eastern 
Conference of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
held in Trenton. Virtually every subject dis- 
cussed at the sessions, save some of a purely 
administrative character, was of mutual con- 
cern to motor vehicle makers and those who 
administer the laws governing motor vehicle 
operation. 




























































































































































































































































